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AIMS AND OBJECTS 

of the 

IRAN LEAGUE 


To renew and continue the connection between the 
old land of Iran and Hind. 

To continue and encourage fraternal sentiment 
towards, and interest and enthusiasm in the cause of Iran. 

To confederate the Zoroastrian population in Iran 
with a view to increase their number, to ameliorate their 
condition and to strive for their uplift. 

To make researches with reference to their religion 
and ancient Parsi history. 

To stimulate commercial relations with Iran. 

To encourage Parsis to visit the old land, as business¬ 
men or as travellers, for change of climate and health. 

To obtain and spread among Parsis and others, by 
means of literature, authentic information regarding the 
state of affairs in Iran. 

To secure the sympathy of the Imperial Iranian 
Government and the Iranian subjects towards the cause 
of Parsis in relation to Iran. 
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FOREWORD 


Mr. Peslanji P. Balsara, M.A., LL.B., Advocate (O.S.), 
the writer of this work, “Ancient Iran: Its (Contribution 
to Human Progress,” is an enthusiastic young man just on 
the threshold of a brilliant career in the legal profession, 
which ho intends to pursue. 

It is a confirmed policy of the Iran League to 

encourage young men to study the ancient Iranian 

literature, both holy and profane, and also the literature 

of the Renaissance Era. which the present Iran has 

entered upon, since the accession of H. I. M. Roza Shah 

in 11125 A.D., and which has led to the edification of the 

lising generation of the Parsis in India and the Iranians 

in their ancient Fatherland. Prof. S. M. Tahor Rezwi’s 

excellent work, “ Parsis, A People of the Book,” and its 

subsequent Iranian version rendered by Prof. Mazendy 

have already borne the happy fruits of the policy the Iran 
League is pursuing. 


When some prominent members of the League read 
Mr Balsam’s thesis in Mss. form, they recommended its 
publication in a permanent form. To meet the cost of 
bn„g,ng lt out m book shape, some well-wishing members 
of he League made contribution, and a decent sum was 
gathered by that means. The League is'grateful to them 

Z ^ in T r/ Ul h ° 1P ' ThC thCSiS firSl m 

h League ^ ^ ^ 


and T s h tud h ? 0 n the W ° rk W ° Ul<t b6 attraotiTC to scholars 
td . tS allke ’ aud wheu in the Pahlavi Iran of 

wWh atl0nallSm iS giVCn pref6rence over religion, and 
*en the young Iranians pride themselves on the wonder* 


ful achievements of the ancient Iranians of the Kayanian, 
Achannenian, and Sassanian times, suoh a theme as 
Mr. Balsara has dealt with in the following pages, is sure 
to appeal strongly to them. Under the oiroumstances, the 
League is gratified to learn that arrangements have been 
made to publish an Iranian version of the theme, at the 
hands of a promising young Iranian journalist and poet, 
Mr. A. Spenta, who is at present in India. 

The happy and cherished ideal of the Iran League to 
effect complete rapprochement between the Parsis and 
the Iranians living all over the world, is already m the 
process of being accomplished since some years. And in 
that connection, wo find this a happy occasion to remark 
that a healthy impetus to it has been given by the 
enlightened National government of H. I. M. Reza bhah 
Pahlavi, which treat on a basis of equality the various 
communities professing different faiths and residing in 


Iran at present. .. 

The Lcagac congratulates young Mr. PestanJi 
Balsara on having dealt with a difficult subjec - 
successfully, and hopes that he may spare enough^ 
trom his legal profession to pursue the interesting study 

of the Iranian culture. 

KA1KHOSRO W A. FI T1ER, 

Secretary , 


rn 


i _ T _ . ..i' 


The lit an League, 

NaVBAUI BULbING, 
liOUNbi' ltOAb, 
BOMiiAY, Gill JULA' 193G. 



PREFACE 


As a general rule, a Parsi in India does not know the 
history of tho land of his forefathers as much as he ought 
to. He knows more of the history of India and England 
than of Iran. 

That lack of knowledge on tho part of a Parsi student 
was felt by me in my student days, and I had to make 
good the loss by going to books of Iranian history in ray 
spare moments. Then in 1028 the University of Bombay 
introduced the history of Iran in the syllabus for its M. A. 
and B. A. degrees, and I studied further in that direction 
for my M. A. degree. With that study as the background 
I have prepared this present work. 

It is not realised by many that Iran had as great a 
past as other countries had. In fact, her past was more 
glorious than that of most of the other countries. 

To-day when a wave of Renaissance sweeps over Iran, 
and her Emperor Reza Shah Pahlavi is trying to put 
Iran in the front rank of nations, that glorious past of 
Iran is held as the ideal. 

In the last century the foreign-mindod Kajjar kiugs 
of Iran allowed it to degenerate while Europe and the rest 
of the world were advancing. Iran was on the verge of 
being wiped off the map of the world, when luckily for 
her a powerful leader and patriot appeared in 1921 in tho 
person of His Imperial Majesty Reza Shah Pahlavi. Iran 
possessed everything necessary for her mental and material 
progress, but she lacked the guidance and inspiration, 
and they were supplied by her Emperor. 
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In her efforts at regaining the lost ground, Iran’s 
glorious and inspiring past is kept as the ideal. As one 
of her illustrious sons himself, Aga Pour-o Bavoud, said, 
“ In this advancement of ours, ancient Persia, the shining 
pages of its history, its beautiful literature, are all matters 
of national pride to us. The attention of the whole oi 
Iran is turned towards the past, and remember we so do it 
out of the purest of national feelings, for no nation can 
advance without taking inspiration from its past records.” 1 

In this Iranism movement, the author hopes, this 
book will be helpful. 

As it is, as the work first appeared by instalments in 
The Iran League Quarterly, of Bombay, it appealed to 
several Iranians, and one of them, Mr« A. Spcnta, a ver¬ 
satile and prolific writer, has undertaken to translate 
this book in Iranian, and the Iranian translation of this 

book too will be out shortly. 

The contents of this book first appeared bit by bit in The 
Iran League Quarterly, and as it was felt that the work 
deserves to be preserved in a permanent form, the Iran 
League has published it now in a book form. For 
this and other assistance and guidance I thank the Iran 
League. And in particular, my thanks are due to Mr. 
Sohrab J. Bulsara, M.A., the learned Editor of The Iran 
League Quarterly, and to Mr. Kaikhoshrow A. Fitter the 
ever-willing-to-hclp Secretary of the Iran League, for then- 
advice and help regarding this book. 

P. P. BALSARA 

Siduva Building, ) 

Piuxcess Street, Bombay, 2. > 



1. Tho Iran League Quarterly, Juno, 1033, p. 200. 
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ANCIENT IRAN 

ITS CONTRIBUTION TO HUMAN PROGRESS 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Of the few fields of human learning, history is one 
that has made a very rapid progress during the past half 
a century. Fifty years ago the contents of historical 
works were chiefly political materials dealing with wars 
and conquests, dynastic changes and diplomatic entangle¬ 
ments. Much space was devoted to these materials, but 
no attention was paid to facts of vital importance in 
understanding the past. Whereas, the historical works 
of today pay an equal amount of attention also to art, 
culture, education, manners and customs of nations, 
because without these factors the history of a nation is 
incomplete. It is on account of this that the following 
lines are written dealing with the influence which ancient 
Iran exercised over her neighbours. 

To begin with, the title needs explanation, bocause to 
an ordinary man Iran, modern Persia, stands only as the 
kingdom of the Shah—a land, which after the Great 
War, together with other nations, threw off the old 
Government and set up a new one under the new king 
Eeza Shah Pahlavi. Persia, since it became Mahomedan 
after the Arab conquest in the seventh century A.D. had 
lost some of its ancient prestige an d splendour. 1 Prior 

1 But happily for the country it has at its headTol^Te^dh^n. 

ed and strong ruler in the person of King Keza Shah who is Irvin* 

to put Persia once more in the rank of the leading nations of the 
world. 
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to the defeat of the Persians—the forefathers of modern 
Parsis at Kadesia 1 and Nehavand in 636 A.D. and 641 
A.D. respectively at the hands of the Arabs, Iran was 
different from what it is today. Modern Iran stands for 
the kingdom of a Mahomedan emperor; until a few years 
ago there was no security of life on many of its high¬ 
ways ; till recently knowledge aud culture were not so 
high as in the other countries of the world. “Today 
the country is off the great roads of the world; once it 
was the connecting link between the far East and the 
West;...it was a highway aud crossroads of the peoples, 
where civilizations met.” 2 

Thus, therefore, the state of Iran till today was such as 
might lead one, unacquainted with her glorious past, 
to think that Iran had from the beginning been an 
unimportant country. It is natural for one such as this 
to hesitate to believe when told that ancient Iran 
was not like this latter day Iran, or that “in the 
history of the world Persia is a factor of real impor¬ 
tance, both because it has contributed towards the 
fusion of peoples, and because it has added something 
of value, which I shall discuss, to the logical develop¬ 
ment of mankind/’ 3 

In other words, ancient Iran was not a country that 
could be neglected as unimportaut or uninteresting. It was 
the one country of the ancient world which had under its 
authority such distant and powerful countries as India, 
Egypt, Babylonia, Lydia, Scythia and Arabia. The period 

1 At Kadesia the Persians lost their celebrated Kaveani banner 
said to have been originated in the reign of Zohak. The banuer origi¬ 
nally was the leathern apron of the blacksmith Kaveh who rose 
against Zohak, and was symbolical of revolt against tyranny. 

2 Huart, Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization, p. x. 

3 Ibid . pp. xii-xiii. 
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of its great activity and power lasted for nearly 230 
years—from 500 B.C. when Cyrus founded the world- 
famous Achmmenian Empire of Persia to 330 B.C. when 
Persia was overthrown by Alexander. The Achremonian 
Empire “ was a huger realm than ever in the hands of 
one single man It was “the vastest empire which 
had ever appeared in Asia and which lasted two cen¬ 
turies, an immense period if we take into consideration 
the diverse elements of race, religion and language which 
had to be controlled and the thirty Satraps deputed to 
distant lands”. 2 But the triumph of Alexander did not 
destroy the ancient Persian monarchy from its very roots. 
Before Alexander’s conquest the Iranians had conquered 
India, Babylonia, Egypt, and other surrounding territories. 
After Alexander’s conquest, the activity continued and 
the authority of Iran extended even as far as Roman 
possessions in later time*, an event which was largely 
responsible, as we shall havo occasion to see later, for the 
rise of Mithraism in the Roman dominion—a cult that 
was regarded as pagan, but still was permeated with 
Zoroastrian ideas and threatened to be a serious rival 
of Christianity. 

It follows, therefore, that ancient Iran had under its 
power the different countries which had separate civiliza¬ 
tions of their own. Egypt, Babylonia and India had each 
its own distinct civilization and therefore it is possible 
that there might have been a great interchange of ideas 
and practices among these powerful and civilized nations 
of Egypt, Babylonia, India and Iran. There is no doubt 
that Iran did borrow several things from such civilized 
nations as the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians 
and the Indians. As Herodotus says “ There is no nation 

1 The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 346 . 

2 Damesteter, Persia, in Persia and Parsis, td. by Nariman, p. 4 . 
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which so readily adopts foreign customs as the Persians. 

. As s00n a s they hear of any luxury, they instantly 

make it their own. 1 None can deny that the practice of 
Darius and of his three successors of having their tombs 
set in mountain rocks is Egyptian in origin. The tombs 
ot Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes and Darius II at Nakshi 
Rustam, set in desert rocks, 30 feet above ground, is a 
clear indication of Egyptian mode of disposal of the dead 
kings. These kings were masters of Egypt and there is 
e\ery reason to believe that this practice was influenced 
by Egypt. It is said that the hypog*a of Beni-Hassan 
must have impressed the Persian kings. As for the game 
ot chess which was taken by the Arabs from the conquer¬ 
ed country of Persia to Spain, and from Spain 
became international, we learn that the home of 
that game was India, and Persia had got it from 
there.- One day a messenger of the king of India cam© 
to the court of Xhusru I ot Persia and presented him with 
royal gifts. Among the presents was a chess-board and 
the king was asked to let the wise men of his court find 
out the method of playing the game. The messenger 
further said that if they could find out how the game was 
to be played, the Indian king would acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Persian monarch and pay him the 
tribute which the Persian king demanded from him. 
But if the wise men could not discover the method of 
playing the game, then, as intellectually the Indians would 
be superior to Iranians, the tribute must not be asked 
for. Nay, in that case, Iran should pay tribute to India 
instead, because of all things knowledge is supreme. At 

1 Herodotus 1, 135; Kawlinson, History of Herodotus, Vol. I, 
j)j). 220221. This method of copying other people’s customs has come 
down to the modern Parsis too. 

2 (Jf. Lt. Col. F. E. Whittou, Chess iu History and Fiction, the 
Niueteeuih Century and After, July, 1927, P- $0. 
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first all the courtiers found it hard to find the method of 
playing the game. But, as Sykes 1 says, when Buzargme- 
her, the celebrated Vazier and chief adviser of the king, 
who was responsible for many wise acts and reforms, 
studied it for one day and one night he discovered the 
method of playing the game, and in this way the game 
of chess passed from India to Persia and after the Arab 
conquest passed on from Persia to Spain and other countr¬ 
ies. Nay, further, Persia was influenced in her archi¬ 
tecture too by the powerful kingdoms of Babylon and 
Assyria. The device of the winged-bulls 2 with human 
head, so common in Persepolitan architecture, is a clear 
example of Persia borrowing from Assyria ; the winged- 
genii in the Iranian architecture are Babylonian in origin. 


Thus, although it must be admitted that ancient 
Iran did borrow some things from her neighbours, we 
must leave aside this question as it is not in our province 
to deal with it in this work, but merely try to see how far 
ancient Iran on brer side influenced the nations with whom 
she came in contact. As we have seen, hers was so mighty 
an empire that naturally she exercised her influence on 
nearly all the countries of the then known world. In 
India she had her influence both on architecture’ and 
society; her rule in Egypt enabled her to advance 
the economic welfare of that country by digging the Suez 
Canal and increasing the trade of Egypt; as regards 
Borne she was indirectly helpful i a modifying the 
^rsting pagan religion of the Roman world by 
add tions of Zoroastrian ideas to that cult and 
finally giving rise to Mithraism which challenged the 
growth of Christianity for the first few years ; by e„! 


* oytes, A History of Persia, Vol. I, p 498 
2 Such an example of winged-butlg with human head ia foBnd 
ombay too at Maoeckji Seth’s Fire Temple io the Fort. 
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ftbling the .lews to return to .Jerusalem from their capti¬ 
vity in Babylon after their close contact with the Persians, 
Persia had her hand in the formation of the Christian 
religion ; and finally Mahomedanism too is acknowledged 
to have received some influence from the religion of 
Zoroaster. All these influences we shall show as we go 
along and that will prove that old Iran’s place in history is 
worth studying. Hers was the first world-empire—the 
largest empire of the old world—and it shall be our task 
to deal with the subject of Iran’s contribution to human 
progress in a way as not to sacrifice historic truth at the 
expense of national vanity, for the subject would be based 
on true facts and supported by scholars of the front rank. 
In no case would fiction be made to appear as real history. 

It is a misfortune of old Iran that most of her 
writings were destroyed by her conquerors who out of 
spite, as is often the case with all other countries, destroy¬ 
ed the literature ot the conquered people. Iran suffer¬ 
ed such fate at the hands of Alexander and to no less 
degree at the hands of the Arabs. But though the 
material tor determining Iran’s influence is scanty and 
still not much brought to light, we shall try to discover it 
by referring to old inscriptions on rocks, pillars and 
palaces, religious books of the Hindus, Mahomcdans, 
Christians and Parsis, and by seeing what the old classi¬ 
cal historians have to say to us. 

It is not possible for an ordinary man to fathom the 
immense influence which the mighty empire of old Iran 
exercised on her subjects. By her tolerant rule Persia 
had become practically the mistress of the world and 
had it been victorious in Greece there is no doubt 
that her influence would have spread throughout the 
whole world. Prof. Max Muller rightly says, “ There 
%ve re periods in the history of the world, when the 
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worship of Ormuzd threatened to rise triumphant no the 
ruins of the temples of all other Gods. If the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis had been lost and Greece succumb¬ 
ed to Persia, the State religion of the empire of Cyrus, 
which was the worship of Ormuzd, might have become 
the religion of the whole civilized world. Persia had 
absorbed the Assyrian and Babylonian empires ; the Jews 
were either in Persian captivity or under Persian sway 
at home; the sacred monuments of Egypt had been 
mutilated by the hands of Persian soldiers. The edicts 
of the great King—the king of kings—were sent to India, 
to Greece, to Scythia and to Egypt; and if ‘ by the Grace 
of Ahura Mazda’. Darius had crushed the liberty of 

Greece, the purer faith of Zoroaster might easily have 
superseded the Olympian fables.” 1 


The question might naturally be asked, ‘ Why was 
it that Iran alone exercised so much influence on the old 
world and not Greece whose Alexander was no less a 
conqueror than Cyrus the Great or Darius n| Persia?’ 
To such a question our only answer is that Greece really 
was a material conqueror-her conquests wore never 
intellectual like those of Persia. All she cared for while 
conquering other territories was to get fortune and 
material comfort. Far from it, the Iranians never con¬ 
quered a country without the idea of advancing mutual 
culture and knowledge, and without trying to give to the 
conquered country what was best of theirs and to take in 
return what was best of the conquered people. When 
we consider the conquests of Alexander, and of 
Eyrus or Darius, we notice that while Alexander 

! or Marath0Q ’ “ ^ 
zoLir: eiteDded i,,to E,,roiw ” : 
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failed to influence either Iran or India in spite 
of conquering them, the conquests of the last two 
always influenced the intellect and the civilization of 
their conquered territories like Egypt, Babylonia and 
India. Nay, Iran had the tendency to influence not only 
her conquered nations, but even when she was defeated 
she never failed to influence her conquerors in many a 
way. Such a thing we see when Persia was defeated by 
Alexander. Instead of taking any Greek ideas to herself 
she, on the contrary, gave her own ideas to Greek philoso¬ 
phy and theology. 1 Or to put it as Darmesteter said, “ It is 
that in her wars of vengeance Greece was not sufficiently 
victorious, we mean that her victory over Persia was 
merely a material triumph which cost herself more than 
her victim. Alexander dreamed of fusing together the 
East and the West. He succeeded but half. He persianised 
Greece; he could not hellenise Persia.” 2 Darmesteter 
further says that Count Gobineau, the celebrated French 
writer of Persian history, also regrets that Persia which 
was capable of exercising such beneficial intellectual 
influence should have been defeated at Marathon. 3 That 
the Greeks were not capable of influencing intellectually 
can be seen from India too which they did not influence. 
Another instance of defeated Iran influencing her con¬ 
queror is found in the case of the Mahomedans, who as 
we shall see, had to borrow much of Zoroastrian ideas in 
their theology. 4 

Hence, we see that in treating of ancient Iran's in¬ 
fluence on other countries—of influence which constituted 

1 Vide Benn. The Greek Philosophers, p. 521. 

2 Darmesteter, Persia, in Persia and Parsis, ed. by Nariman, p. 6. 

3 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

4 Vide Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurispru¬ 
dence, and Constitutional Theory, p. 133. 
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Teal contributions to tbe progress of mankind, we are 
-treating with a country, u which has the most to teach to 
the historian, in as much as the country has lived for 
throughout all its various periods in touch with several 
great civilizations from which it has borrowed or to which * 
it has lent and which refer us to it or to which Persia 
refers us.” 1 With these introductory remarks on the 
degree and extent of ancient Iran’s influence on her 
neighbours we pass on to deal with the subject in refer¬ 
ence to various countries in order of time. 



1 Darmeeteter. Persia, in Persia and Pare) a. ed. by Nariman, p, 86* 



CHAPTER II 


IRAN AND INDIA 

We have seen that ancient Iran was capable of 
exercising great influence on the countries which she 
conquered. We have also seen that Egypt, India, Rome, 
Babylonia and Arabia were the countries that were influ¬ 
enced by Iran. Hence, dealing chronologically, we 
propose to deal first with the influence which Iran exercised 
upon India—a land which was conquered by the Parsis in 
the sixth century B.C. and which was destined to shelter 
the followers of the same conquerors when in the seventh 
century A.D. they were obliged to seek shelter in a foreign 
land to escape the destruction of their faith, at the hands 
of the Arab conquerors, in their native land of Iran. 

Early Associations of a Common Home 

Bei ore we deal with the truly historical period in 
question, when Iran influenced India after Darius con¬ 
quered it in 516 B.C., it would be profitable to see that 
there was a longer connection between the Iranians and 
the Indians, extending to some thousands ol years. 
Anthropologists will tell you that at one time the ances¬ 
tors of the modern Germans, Parsis, Greeks, Romans and 
Indians were living under one roof in the Pamir plateau, 
in Central Asia. There might be some who may not hold 
this view and say like Dr. Robert Gordon Latham, that 
since the Aryan-speaking races are greater in number in 
Europe than in Asia, it was Europe and not Asia that 
was the cradle of the Aryans. Some like Cannon Isaac 
Taylor may assign the Central or Alpine Europe as tho 
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home of the Aryans; others may, like Prol. Remlell, take 
Scandinavia to be the first abode ot the Aryans ; others 
still may, following Poesche, say that since the Lithuanic 
language resembles the Sanskrit very closely it was 
Lithuania and no other place that was the cradle of the 
Aryans. The late Mr. Bal Gangadliar Tilak assigned the 
polar regions as the cradle of the Aryans. 1 In any case, 
whatever may be the place of the first abode of the 
Aryans, there is no doubt that at least the Indians and 
Iranians lived together in one place as brothers for a 
long time, because the Indians and the Iranians were 
more closely connected by language and religion than 
any other families of the Indo-European race, until a 
schism, based on religious and economic grounds, 
separated the two peoples, the Iranians then settling 
themselves in Iran and the Indians descending on the 
Indo-Gangetic Plain. It is an established fact, as we shall 
see, that the connection between the Iranians and the 
Indians dates from the time when they lived together as 
one of the branches of the Indo-European stock;-' having 
the same language, the same religious beliefs, the same 
ceremonies, the same mythology, the same manners and 
the same customs. 3 

Although certainty is impossible in such a case, 
scholars have come to the conclusion that the fifteenth 
century B.C, was the period when the Aryans from the 
North-West invaded India after their separation from the 
Iranians. But Smith brings the period much nearer 
and says that somewhere in the middle of the seventh 
century B.C. several Aryan races speaking Aryan tongue 
poured down from the mo untains of Hindukush and 

1 Modi, Anthropological Papers, Part li, pp. 172-178. 

2 The Cambridge History of India, Part i, p. 319 . 

3 Vide Cook, Origin of Religion, pp. 18, 105 ; Haug, Essays, pp. 
267-286 ; Hodivala, Indo-iraniau Religion. 
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settled in the Punjab and the upper basin of the Ganges. 1 
But whatever may be the time of the schism there can 
be no questioning of the fact that at one time the Iran¬ 
ians and the Indians had the same language, same 
religion and same customs. 


Scholars agree that the Ahura of the Avesta is the 
Asura of the Vedas—both meaning God 2 and derived 
from Sanskrit Asu (life) and Zend Ah (to be). 3 It was 
only after the schism that the Vedas, out of spite, assigned 
a bad meaning to this word, as the Iranians did to Deva 
and took it for a devil. Mr. Hodivala 4 has fully de¬ 
monstrated that Asura Varuna of the Vedas is the same as 
the Ahura Mazda of the Avesta. 5 One of the titles of 
Varuna is Maha (great) which is the exact equivalent of 
Maza, the first part of Mazda. In the Rig Veda 6 Varuna 
is called omniscient; so is Ahura Mazda in the Vendidad. 7 
Varuna is one who cannot be deceived; Ahura Mazda also 
is called undeceivable. 8 Both Varuna and Ahura Mazda 
are pardon-givers, and both have keen eyes to see every¬ 
thing happening everywhere. 9 Just as Varuna is regarded 
as the Creator of everything, Ahura Mazda is spoken of 
as the Creator of all. 10 Varuna himself is mentioned 
in the Avesta, because of the 101 names of Ahura Mazda 
we find that the 44th is called Varuna. 

Next to Varuna and Ahura Mazda we see the 
similarity between Mithra and Mitra as also very striking, 
because both are regarded as presiding over light and 

1 Smith, Early History of India, p. 29. 

2 Cook, Origin of Religion, pp. 51, 60. 3 Ibid., 51n. 

4 Hodivala, Indo-Iranian Religion, pp. 25-46. 

5 Cook, Origin of Religion, pp. 62-63. 6 Rig Veda, 8-42-L 

7 Vendidad, XIX, 20. 

8 Rig Veda, 1-24-13; Ahura Mazda Vasht, 14 ; Yasna 45-4, 

9 Rig Veda, 1-136-6 ; Yasua 51-4. 

10 Rig Veda, 1-4-6; Yasna 44-7; 50-11. 
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goodness. 1 

Then we see that the Haoma ceremony of the Parsis 
is the Soma ceremony of the Hindus. 2 The juice of the 
Soma plant is 1 hari ’ (green), so is the juice of the Haoma 
plant which is ‘jairi’. After being extracted, the Soma 
juice was passed through a sieve made of sheep wool. The 
Iranians did the same thing and the modern Parsis, although 
they do not use the sieve, merely make a ring of the hair 
of a white bull, and use it in Yasna ceremony. The 
plant was pounded and its juice was mixed with milk 
to mitigate its intoxicating effects, like water added to 
liquor, and was supposed by the Hindus to be a good 
stimulant. The Haoma Yasht of the Parsis also says 
that the Haoma juice made the drinker active and 
happy. 3 Both the religions believed that the plants grew 
on mountains only. The juice was regarded with such 
reverence that both the Hindus and the Iranians believ¬ 
ed it to give ‘sookraW, an exact equivalent of Avesta 
hookhraW (wisdom). The drink was further considered 
as sweet by both, because the Hindus called it ‘ madhoo’ 
while the Iranians called it‘madho.» Lastly, the priest 
who performed the Soma ceremony was called by the 
Hindus the Hotar, and the Iranians called the priest who 
officiated at the Haoma ceremony the Zaotar. 

The prayers of the Hindus were called Mantras and 
the prayers of the Iranians were called Manthras as we 
can see from the Ardibehesht Yasht. Both the Hindu- 
and the Iramans believed that ceremonies were performed 
to attain heaven and make angels happy* The Zoroastrian 
Afrmgan ceremony is the Hindu Aprini ceremony and 
both are full of good wishes. The Hindu Stem also 
stands for the Avesta Staoman and the Hindu Vai fi, 
Avesta Vach ceremony. e 


1 Hodivala, Indo-Iraniau Religion, pp 47.52 

4 Hod'ivaU^'lnVo-Iraiiian ReHgioa, ’ £*“« «■ «« > W- 
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Both the religions held Fire to be very sacred. The 
Hindus kept their Fire in what they called Agnyagar or 
Fire-houses; and this name has been corrupted by the 
Parsis into the modern Gujarati Agiari which is the 
name they use for their smaller Fire Temples. 1 

In mythology too there was a great deal of similarity, 
for we find that the heroes of both these nations are 
identical. 2 Yama of the Hindus is Yima (Jamshed) of 
the Iranians. Kavi Ushana of the Hindus corresponds 
to Kavi Ushan (Kai Kaus of the Kayanian dynasty) of the 
Iranians. And the Avesta Thrita is the same as the Vedio 

Trita. 

Thus, in brief, we have seen that the ancient Iranians 
and Indians at one time lived together in one place as 
brothers and had identical religious beliefs and customs. 
But a time came when they disagreed over some points 
and this led to the brothers of one time being separated 
now. The schism, we are told, was due’to an economic 

as well as religious cause. For want of food supply for 
their increasing population, the Iranians and the Indians 
left their home in Central Asia in search of it. They 
went from one place to another till at'last the Iranians 
decided to settle in Iran and go no'further. But the 
Brahmanical tribes disagreed and they separated from 
the Iranians, continued their nomadic life and at last 

settled in the Punjab. From this onwards, the 
lived and flourished in Iran and the Indians made India 
their permanent home. The other cause of the schism .s 
suggested by Dr. J. J. Modi. According to him at first both 
the Iranians and the Indians believed that there was Law 
as well as War in nature-Law because everything moves 
on this earth accor ding to the D ivine Law. and War 

1 Hodivala, Iodo-lrauian Religion, p. 61. 

2 Ibid. pp. 125 ff ; also Modi, Dante Papers, p. 96. 
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because in nature we find a constant struggle between 
the good and the evil. But after some time the 
Hindus did not continue to believe in this notion and 
thus the two separated . 1 That the Iranians believed in 
this notion even after the separation can be seen from 
the fact that Zoroastrianism itself is based on the belief 
that the world moves on in accordance with God’s will, 
and that still there is a constant fight between the good 
and the evil, and that to come out victorious from this 
fight man must practise good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds, the chief principles on which Zoroastrianism 
is based. 


The split which thus arose among the Iranians and 
the Indians did not fail to have its influence on their 
beliefs. Both the people, being in something like a state 
of hostility, either side despised the good things of the 
other. The name ‘Deva ’ 2 was used to indicate God by both 
the nations, but after the schism the Hindus alone 
retained this meaning of Deva, whereas the Iranians 
attached an adverse meaning to it and hence we see that 
in the whole Avesta the word Deva stands for an evil 
power or being, and not God. As an answer to this party 
ord of Deva meaning God among the Hindus, the Ira- 
mans chose the name Ahura for their God. But this party 

^ m z 

f." x ire ‘tzrzrz 

avng their Dev a an d the Irania ns their Ahura, which 

1 Modi, Dante Papers, pp. 93, 97 

words and hD^ ^ 

an.an Devas and English Deity, all meaning God. e “’ Li,h "- 
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among the opposite side had a bad distorted meaning. 1 
Besides these, we find from the A vesta 2 that Indra 
too had gained a bad meaning among the Iranians, 
whereas among the Hindu deities it holds a high place. 

Iranian Name of the New Hindu Home 

Leaving behind the discussion of the traditional 
period, we now come to surer grounds. The very 
first tact which will strike a student of history is that 
the name itself of this vast country of India is not an 
indigenous name, but a name given to her by an outside 
people. It may seem strange, but nevertheless it is true, 
that it was the Iranian nation who gave to India its 
present name: India is referred to in the Avesta of the 
Parsis as Hapta Hindu while in the Vedas it is called 
Sapta Sindhu; hence according to the Vedas it should 
have been called Sindkusthana and not Hindustan as it is 

done. 

India is referred to in the Avesta in the following 
places:—(1) Sarosh Yasht, (2) Meher Yasht, (3) Tir 
Yasht, and (4) The Vendidad. In the Sarosh Yasht 3 we 
read that Sarosh—the Yazata or Angel of Obedience—is 
represented as going in his chariot from the East to the 
West, and there India is taken as the Eastern boundary 
of Iran, and Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, is taken to 
be the Western boundary of Iran. The passage contains 

these words, “.who goes from Hindustan in the East 

to Nineveh in the West.” 

The second reference to India in the Avesta is in 
the Meher Yasht. There Mithra, the Yazata or Angel 
of Light or Truthfulness, is said to help those who 


1 Hodivala, Indo-lraniau .Religion, p. 38. 

2 Vendidad, XIX-43. 3 Sarosh Yasht, Yasua LVII-29. 
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adhere truthfully to their promise, whether these per¬ 
sons who ask his help are in India or in Nineveh. The 
passage runs thus: “We invoke Mithra of wide pas¬ 
tures.. whose extended arms help that person who 

adheres to his promise, whether such person be in Hin* 
dustan in the East or in Nineveh in the West.” 1 

The other reference we find in the Tir Yasht. The 
Tistrya Yazata is the angel presiding over rain and 
so regarding the vapour which forms rain we are told: 
“ Then vapour arises from the Mount Hindu/’ 2 

But of all these references the one in the Vendidad is 
of the greatest importance. In the first chapter of the 
Vendidad we have a list of 16 countries which belonged 
to Iran and where one by one Zoroastrianism is said to 
have spread. The fifteenth of these sixteen countries 
is India and we read: “ I, Who am Ahura Mazda, created, 
as the fifteenth best place and country, Hapta Hindu, 
which extends from the East of the Hindu (the Indus) 
up to the West of the Hindu. Then, the evil spirit created 
therein, as a counter-act (against Ahura Mazda), exces¬ 
sive menstruation and excessive heat.” 3 

We learn from this passage that the country of 
India was called Hapta Hindu, that there was excessive 
heat in India and comeqtfently there was early menstru¬ 
ation among the women of India. We know from per¬ 
sonal experience that India even to-day is a hot country 
and students of physiology will tell you that in a 
hot climate women menstruate earlier than in a cold 
climate like Eugland, and that even to-day Indian 
women have to experience menstruation earlier than the 
women of Eugland or other cold countries. 


1 Meher Yaeht, 104. 
S Vendidad, 1-19. 


2 Tir Yaaht, 32. 
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But the point of the utmost importance is that 
India was known to the Iranians as Hapta Hindu. 
This Hapta Hindu of the Vendidad is the Sapta 
Sindhu of the Vedas, 1 because the Punjab had in 
old days seven principal rivers including the Indus, 
running through it, as they are even today, and not 
five as was erroneously thought by the Mahomedans 
who gave it the name of the Punjab (i.e. the land of 
five rivers). 2 The Punjab had seven rivers in old age 
running through it and so the land watered by those 
rivers came to be known as Hapta (seven) Hindu or 
Sapta (seven) Sindhu. Gradually the word for seven 
was dropped and the Punjab came to be known only as 
Hindustan, the land of the Hindu River. As time went 
on, this name of Hindustan began to be applied to a 
vaster territory than merely the Punjab and so the 
whole of India came to be known as Hindustan. 


Hence, it sounds, ridiculous, but still it is a fact, 
that India got her name not from the Indians but from 
the Iranians, for according to the Vedas of the Hindus 
and the word Sapta Sindhu therein, India should have 
been called Sindhusthana, which is not the case, whereas 
its name of Hindustan is derived from the Avesta word 
Hapta Hindu. We know that the river Indus has pre- 


1 The Rig Veda, Bk. I\ 

2 Vide The Cambridge 
The seven rivers are :— 

Vedic Name. 

Sindhu. 

Vitasta. 

Aaikani (later Chandrabaga). 
Paruabni (later Iravati). 

Vipaa (later Vipasa). 

Sutudhri, 

Kubha. 


-28. 

History of India, Vol. I, p. 345 d. 


Greek Name. 

Modern Name. 

Indus. 

Indus. 

Hydaspes. 

Jhelutn. 

Akesines. 

Chinab. 

Hydraote*. 

Ravi. 

Hyphasia. 

Bias. 

Hoaydrua 

Sutlej. 

Cophen. 

Kabul. 
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served its old Vedic name of Sindhu and has nofc 
taken the Iranian name of Hindu. But with regard to 
the name of the country, since its indigenous Vedic name 
should have been Sindhusthana, we see that it has taken 
the Iranian name Hindustan. 

The matter does not end here. Not only did the 
Iranians give to Indians the name of Hindustan for 
their country but following the Iranians, the other nations 
also called it Hindustan and not Sindhusthana. As 
Bawlinson says, it was the Iranian nation that gave the 
name * Indus ’ (Indian Sindhu river) and ‘ Indians’ to the 
Greeks. He says, 44 It is interesting to notice that the 
Greeks talked of the 4 Indus ’ and 1 Indians * whereas 
the inhabitants of the country itself spoke of 1 Sindhu * 
and 4 Sindhava.’ Later travellers noticed this with sur¬ 
prise. 4 Indus incolis Sindus appelatus est* (Indus is 
called'Sindhu by the Indians) says Pliny, and the author 
of the Periplus says that the river is locally called Sim 
thus. The Persians softened the initial ‘ s ' to 4 h ’ (Avesta 
word is Hindu); the Ionians having no aspirate, made 
the word into Indus. The word reached Greece through 

Persia.” 1 We may add that the word not only reached 

Greece, but it has reached the whole world today 
through ancient Iran. 

Influence of India upon the Parsis 

Having seen that it was Iran that gave the very 
name of their country to the Indians, we shall presently 
review the diflerent departments in which Iran had 
her influence over India. In doing so we cannot deny 
the influence of India over Iran. But since that is not 
our task we shall not touch it at length, but merely ffi e n . 
t.on that, as seen before, India ga ve to Iran, for instance, 

1 IUwUdbod, Intercourse between India and We.tern World, p. 2S . 
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the game of chess. Just as there was a powerful influence 
over India there was a counter influence over Iran too 
though that was not so powerful as the first. And indeed 
it was an irony of fate that the followers of the powerful 
Achfemenian and Sassanian Emperors, who exercised 
such vast influence over India in the periods preceding 
and following the birth of Christ, were thomselves to 
be influenced by India when at the time of the Arab 
oonquest in the seventh century A.D. they were driven 
from Iran and obliged to find a shelter in India. The 
Parsis, who left their home and country then, to save 
their religion from destruction, came to Sanjan amid 
hardships in 716. A.D- Jadi Rana (Vijya-Ditya), King 
of Sanjan, gave shelter to the Parsis and among the 
conditions imposed upon them were those, that they were 
to give up their language and adopt that of the Rana, 
that they should perform their marriage ceremonies, as 
the Hindus did, in the evening instead of in the morning 
and that their womenfolk should put on the Indian Saree 
and not the old Iranian dress. 1 All these conditions were 
faithfully kept and we see that today the Parsis speak 
Gujarati, the language of the province of their first 
settlement, that their ladies have since then put on Saree 
and that their marriage ceremonies are being per ormed 
in the evening. This influende over the Parsis was a 
forced one. But we see that in some of their customs 
there has been natural and voluntary influence of India. 
A q an example of this may be mentioned the red pig¬ 
ment mark made on important occasions among the 
Parsis on the forehead of both men and women in 
•whose connection the occasion is celebrated. In this 
survives the old Hindu custom when on an important 
celebration or occasion a sacrifice was made to a vert 

1 Bodivala, Pareis of Aucieut Iudia, p. 69. 
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all evil and the blood of the sacrificed animal was 
then applied to the forehead of the person concerned 
in the celebration. Gradually the sacrifice stopped and 
the blood of the animal gave way to red pigment. It 
was only in the application of the pigment that the 
Parsis borrowed the Hindu custom. In the case of a 
male the mark made on the forehead is a long one while 
in the case of the female it is a small round one—the 
first to show that the man is compared to the long rays 
of the sun as is done by the Hindus, for he is regarded 
to be active as the sun, while the woman is compared ta 
the moon which owes its light to the sun, in whose role 
shinesman in Hindu conception. We can also trace several 
other influences which India has exercised over the Irani¬ 
ans domiciled in India. But we will only mention one or 
two more and then resume our examination of Iranian 
influence over India. As we have seen, the Parsi ladies of 
India have come to regard the Saree as their national dress, 
olthough it formerly belonged to the Hindus. But with 
regard to men, even though not obliged by the conditions 
of Jadi Rana, we are told that nearly a quarter of a 
century ago there were many Parsis in Gujarat who put 
an ‘Dhoti’ instead of the ‘ Pyjama’, being influenced by 
the Hindus in that habit. Nay, if one goes to some old 
village on the Tapti-Valley Railway line he will see even 
today that many Parsis do not put on their national 
head-dress of 4 Paghdi ’ or 4 Fenta’, but put on the 
red Hindu turban. AH this is owing to the influence 
which India has exercised over the Parsis. Being 
surrounded on all sides by none but the Hindus, there 
was no alternative for them but to gradually adopt the 
customs and manners of the Hindus. It was just in tha 
same way that the Indians too were influenced' by Iran 
, in old because the powerful Achmmenian and 

* Sassanian Empires of Iran could not fail to exerois* 
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their influence on the country which was not far from 
theirs. 

Some Events of Prehistoric Period 

Before dealing with the contact of India and 
Iran in the Achaemenian days it will be profitable to 
see what connection there was between them before 
that date, beside that in the matters of religion which 
we have already seen. In this examination the works 
of two Mahomedan writers will be of help to us; they 
are Firdawsi, the Homer of Persia, and Abul Fazal, the 
learned minister of Akbar the Great. 

Mentioning the Iranians who came to India from 
the beginning of creation, Abul Fazal begins with King 
Hoshang of the Peshdadian Dynasty, son of Siyamakand 
grandson of Kayomars, who was the first among men to 
whom the office of the sovereign was assigned. According 
to Abul Fazal he was the author of the “Eternal Wisdom,” 
the fruit of his mature experience. 1 Next to come to India 
after Hoshang was Jamshed, son of Tahmuras. When this 
king was putted up with pride and proclaimed himself 
God, his subjects got disgusted with him and invited Zohak, 
the Syrian prince, the descendant of Shedad, to rule over 
them. Jamshed was pursued by the followers of Zohak 
and he therefore escaped from Iran to Seistan and India. 
While in India he was on the point of being discovered 
and therefore he set out for China by way of Bengal, 
but was murdered by the followers of Zohak on the 
way. 2 The third king of Iran to visit India was Zohak, 
son of Mardas. Ho visited India several times, the last 
being when he was defeated by Faredun and escaped to 
India. 3 Then, according to Firdawsi, Faredun was the 
next Iranian to come to India. One night Zohak saw a 

1 Abul Fazal, Ain-i-Akbari, tr. by Jarret, VoL HI, P- 325. 

2 Ibid. pp. 327-328. 3 Ibid. p. 328. 
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-dream which was interpreted as follows: A child 
named Faridun would be born to the pious Abtin and hig 
wife Faranak, and he would be brought up on the milk 
of a cow named Purmaeh. It would be this child who 
would kill Zohak. Thereupon Zohak sent for Abtin and 
he was^killed, and coming to know of the cow Purmaeh 
he had it also killed. But then Faridun’s mother Fara- 
nak did not lose courage, but said, 

“ Now from this land of magic I must flee. 

And bear him oft to Hindustan with me/’ 1 

Thus, Faridun came to India in his youth with his 
mother. Then came Garshasp (Kershasp) the last king 
of the Peshdadian Dynasty. 2 Isfandyar followed him to 
propagate the religion of Zoroaster in India in obedience 
to the command of his father, King Gushtasp. 3 
Nariman, son of Kershasp, Sam, son of Nariman, Zal, 
son of Sam, Faramroz, son of Rustam, and Bahman, son 
of Isfandyar, also came to India. 4 

All these personages of Iran came to India in', 
the prehistoric times of which we have little or no au¬ 
thentic information, save that derived from tradition. We 
now come to the historic period whence Iran and India 
both commence their true history, the period begin¬ 
ning from the sixth century before Christ. 


India as a Province of Iran 


It was Darius who first conquered the North-West 
of India, his predecessor Cyrus having come as far as 
Gandhara only. The Behistun inscription, cut on a rock 
1,700 feet high and which contains nearly a thousand 
lines, does not mention India but only speaks of Gan- 



Firdawsii, The Shah-Namoh, by Rogers, p. 38. 

Abul Fazal, Ain-i-Akbari, tr. by Jarret, V 0 1. m p . 328 
Ibid. pp. 328-320. 4 Ibid p _ 3 29 ' 
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dhara as one of the provinces under the rule of Darius.* 
But the inscription of Darius on the wall of his palace at 
Persepolis says that India formed apart of his domi¬ 
nion. The inscription on his tomb at Nakshi Rustam 
too mentions the name of India as the province which 
Darius conquered.- His Persepolis inscription* reads 
thus: “ I am Darius the great king, king of kings, king' 
of many countries, the son of Hystaspes, the Achsemenide. 
Says Darius the king by the grace of Ahura Mazda these 
are the provinces which I subdued with the help of 
the Persian army and which feared me and brought 
me tribute : Uvaja, Media, Babylon, Arabia, Assyria, 
Egypt* Armenia, Cappadocia, Sparda, Ionia, which are 
of the dry land and which are of the sea, the provinces 
which are in the East, Sagartia, Parthia, Zaranka, Ha- 
raiva, Bactria, Sugda, Uvarazamiya, Thatagus, Harauvatis, 
India, Gandhara, Saka, Maka.” 3 Thus it follows that 
India was conquered by Darius immediately after 517 
B.C. when the Behistun inscription was cut, because it is 
mentioned both in the Nakshi Rustam and Persepolis 
inscriptions as a province of Iran. 

That India was a province of the empire of Darius 
can be seen also from two documents deciphered by Prof. 
Herzfeld. These documents, found in the old town of 
Hamadan, West Persia, are on gold and silver tablets, 
each 7i inches square, and are inscribed in old Persian, . 
Elamite and Babylonian languages. They read: “Darius, 
the Great King, King of Kings, the king of Countries, ths 
son of Vishtaspa, the Achsemenid. (Thus) saith Darius the 
King: This (is) the Empire I possess—from the Saka 
(Scythia on the North of Iran) that are beyond Sogdiana 
as far as the Kush (Ethiopia on the South-West), from the 


1 Tolman, Guide to Old Persian Inscription*, p. 118. 

2 Ibid. p. 147. 3 Ibid. p. 144. 
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Hindu (India) as far as Sparda (on the North-West) which 
Ahura Mazda has granted unto me, Who is the greatest 
of Worshipped Deities. May Ahura Mazda protect me and 
my House.” 1 

The invasion of Darius did not go further than thO 
Tunjal? and Sindh, and therefore it is right to say 
that Darius was the master of only that portion of India 
which comprised the whole of the Indus regions. 2 This 
conquered territory of India was by no means an 
nnimportant part of the Empire of Darius. We are told 
by Herodotus: “The Indians, who are more numerous 
than any other nation with which we are acquainted, paid 
a tribute exceeding that of every other people, to wit, three 
hundred and sixty talents of gold-dust. This was the 
twentieth Satrapy.” 3 This tribute of three hundred and 
-sixty talents of gold-dust in present money would amount 
to nearly fifteen lacs of rupees, and such a sum was of not 
a little value in those old days. Darius, pursuant to the 
'Iranian spirit of adventure, finding that the Indian 
province of his empire was very fertile and that this 
fertility was largely due to the Indus which passed 
through his dominion, wished to know where the mouth 
of this river led to, and is consequently reported by 
Herodotus to have explored this river. He says: ‘‘Of the 
•greater part of Asia Darius was the discoverer. Wishing 
to know where the Indus (whioh is the only river save 
one that produces crocodiles, i.e, the Nile) emptied itself 

1 Vide, “The Times of India/’ 23rd May, 192", p. 10. vide 
Dr. J. M. Unvala's article on “ Two New Historical Documents of 

-the Great Achmmenian King Darius Hystaepes/' Journal of the K. Rj 
<3ama Institute, No. 10, pp. I ff. 

2 M’Crindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
•p. In. 

3 Herodotus, III-94, Rawlioson, Herodotus, Vol. II, p, 4o3. - 
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into the sea, he sent a number of men, on whoso- 
truthfulness he could rely, and among them Soylax of 

Caryanda, to sail down the river.After this voyage 

was completed, Darius conquered the Indians and made 
Use of the sea in those parts .” 1 

Persian Influences on India # 

Thus Darius not only conquered India but explored; 
some parts of it with a view to further conquest. His 
province of India not simply gave him a large tribute but 
we are also told that as a. result of this conquest there 
was a free interchange of ideas and practices among the 
Iranians and the Indians. Prof. Herzfeld has thrown 
6ome new light on the connections of India and Persia. 
On the tomb of Darius at Nakshi Rustam are seen three 
persons whom he identifies as Indians, because they are 
all nude except for a loin cloth and a short turban and 
their weapon is a long broad sword, hanging by a strap 
from the shoulder. Since the climate of Iran would never 
permit such clothing, it is certain that these people were 
from the hot climate of India.' 2 This connection of India 
and Iran did not die with the death of Darius, but 
continued for many years. For example, when Xerxes, 
the successor of Darius, took his army for the conquest of 
Greece, there were many Indian soldiers in his army, 
besides the Persians, the Medians, the Assyrians, the Arabs- 
and the Parthians. These Indians “ wore cotton dresses- 
and carried bows of cane, and arrows also of cane, with 
iron at the point. Such was the equipment of the Indians,, 
and they marched under the command of Pharnazathres,- 
the son of Artabates.” 3 

1 Herodotus, IV-44, Rawlioson, Herodotue, Vol. Ill, pp. 31, 32.. 

2 Vide, "Times of India," 23rd May,*1927, p. 10. 

3 Herodotus, VI1-65, RawlinsoD, Herodotus, IV-5. 
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This connection further continued up to the Maurya 
times during which period,, as it will be our task to show, 
India borrowed many things from Iran in the spheres of 
architecture and society. The founder of the Maurya 
Dynasty whence we begin the true history of India was 
Chandragupta. He deposed and slew the last king of the 
Nanda Dynasty of Magadha and ascended the throne 
somewhere between 325-320 B.C. In this fight of Chan¬ 
dragupta with the last Nanda king in which the former was 
victorious, Chandragupta had the help of the Iranians. 
That the Iranians had a hand in the founding of the 
Maurya Dynasty, although very little, is proved by the 
famous ancient political Sanskrit drama called Mudra 
Rakshasha, the Signet of the Minister, written somewhere 
about 5th to 7th century A.D. In the second act of the 
play, Vishakhadatta, the author of the play, makes 
Rakshasha, the minister of the last Nanda king of 
Magadha and an enemy of Chandragupta, talk with his 
servant and agent Viradhagupta as under : 

Rak.—What news from Pushpapur ? 

Vir— I have much to tell, sir: where shall I commence ? 

Rak—With Chandragupta’s entry in the city 

Whatever my agents since have done, inform me. 

Yir.—You will remember, sir, when in close league 
United by Chanakya Parvateswara 
And Chandragupta in alliance, led 
Their forces against our city—a wild multitude 
Of Sakas, Yavanas, and mountaineers, 

The fierce Kambojas, with the tribes who dwell 
Beyond the Western streams, and Persia’s hosts. 

Poured on us like a deluge. 1 

• __ 

1 Wilson, Works of, Vol. XII, Selected Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus, Vol. II, pp. 178-179. 
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Persian Influence Centred in Taxila 

Mr. S. K. Hodivala, in his valuable work, Parsis of 
Ancient India, gives us another proof of the fact that the 
Persians after the Indian conquest of Darius had come 
to India and settled as a separate nation. He shows us 
that in the Bhishma Parva of the Mahabharata, section 
IX, 64-67, which was written just after the times of 
ChaDdragupta, we have a list of the several tribes that 
inhabit Bharatavarsha, i.e., India. The list includes the 
Yavanas (Greeks), Chinas, Kambojas (Kabulis), Mlechha 
tribes, the Kaluthas, Hunas (Huns) and the Parsikas, 
These Parsikas are the Persians, followers of Darius 
and the ancestors of modern Parsis. 

Although the Iranians only came as far as the 
North of India they established such firm rule in 
India that it was the same Iranian Empire that 
influenced so powerfully the Maurya Dynasty and subse¬ 
quent periods of Indian history. During the Maurya 
Dynasty Iran had lost most of its past glory due to its 
defeat by Alexander, but still it was capable of influenc¬ 
ing India, for reasons which we shall soon see. Prof. 
Kawlinson says on this point: “ How this influence 
precisely crept in, we are, in our ignorance of the history 
of the Punjab at this period, unable to say. Was there 
a viceregal court at Taxila, where Sandrakottus had 
seen the stately Persian ceremonies in practice ? Or did 
he merely assume Persian customs, as Alexander and the 
Syrian Seleukids assumed them, because Persia, even in 
decay, remained the greatest and most imposing empire 
known to the world at that time?” 1 We believe that 
both these causes combined to bring about this vast 


1 Rawlinsou, Intercourse between India and Western World, 
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influence over India, for Taxila, which was very much 
-persianised, must surely have influenced Indian life, and 
the stately fabric of the Achsemenian Dynasty, which 
was before the eyes of the Indian emperors, must have 
•equally served to bring about Iranian influence over 

India. 

Taxila, 1 Takshasila of the Sanskrit books, was a great 
seat of learning in the old days and it was annexed to the 
Persian Empire at the time of the conquest of India by 
Darius. 2 It remained a Persian province until Alexander 
conquered it in 826 B.C., and therefore since it remained 
under Iranian authority for nearly two centuries there is 
every reason to believe that it must have been largely 
influenced by Iran. 

An Ancient Persian Temple 

At Taxila Sir John Marshall has discovered “ a 
spacious temple dedicated to fire-worship”, 3 which is 168 
feet long and 85 feet wide. 4 After careful survey he has 
come to the conclusion that the temple was built by the 
Iranians when they stayed in Taxila, because “ its plan 
is unlike that of any temple yet known in India, but its 
resemblance to the classical temples of Greece is 
-striking” ; 5 still with regard to the difficulty arising out 
of the tower standing in the midst of the temple Sir 
John Marshall had to discard the Greek origin of the 
temple and he finally concludes: “ I infer from its 
presence, as well as from the entire absence of images 

1 I visited Taxila at the end of May 1929, on my return from 
Kashmir. 

2 Marshall, Guide to Taxila, p. 20. 

3 AnnL Rpt. Archaological Surv., 1912-13, p. 5, . 

4 Ibid., p. 85. 

5 Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, p. 87. 
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that the temple belonged to the Zoroastrian religion”. 1 
This tower attached to the temple was mainly meant 
for the priests to go up and recite their prayers in praise 
of the sun, the moon and the water which can be viewed 
best from a high and solitary place, and we see even 
to-day that the new Fire Temple of Navsari, which is the 
second biggest place of Parsi inhabitance, has also a 
tower attached to it from which the priests can recite 
their prayers as they view the grand objects of nature, 
such as the sun, the moon and the water and raise their 
thoughts from nature to nature’s God. 

The other point which is reminiscent of Persian oc¬ 
cupation is equally striking. Strabo informs us that at 
the time of the viceroyalty of Bindusara, father of King 
Asoka, Taxila was noted for some strange and unusual, 
customs. Among them was one of the sale of maidens 
in its public market by Indian parents who due to pover¬ 
ty were unable to marry their daughters to anybody, and 
apparently came from the surrounding country. This 
probably commenced when soldiers of the Persian army 
of occupation married Indian wives. 

The other custom, which is important for our pur¬ 
pose, was that the dead were not buried or cremated, but 
were, as was the Zoroastrian custom, left to be devoured 
by vultures. 2 

Introduction of the Kharoshthi Script 

The last influence on the city of Taxila which the 
Acluemenians exercised was in respec t of the Kharoshthi 

1 Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, p. 91); vide my articles ou this- 
Temple in “ Jam-e-Jamshed ” of 14th September, 1929, and The 

Hindu Illustrated Weekly ” of 12tb July, 1931. 

2 Strabo, XV-62, M’Criudle, Ancient India as described ia 

Classical Literature, p. 09. 
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inscriptions. These Kharoshthi inscriptions, found at 
and round about Taxila, are taken by scholars to have 
"been derived from the Aramaic language used by the 
Achsemenians and brought to India after their conquest 
of the country. Besides the two inscriptions of Asoka in 
Kharoshthi at Mansahra and Shahbazgarhi, in the North- 
West Frontier Province, 1 there are many to be found at 
Taxila and Sir John Marshall says that they confirm the 
view “ that Kharoshthi was derived at Taxila (which was 
the chief city of the Kharoshthi district) from Aramaic, 
the latter having been introduced into the North-West 
of India by the Achaamenids after their conquest of the 
country about 500 B.C.” 2 The first man to suggest that 
•the Aramaic was the official script of the Achsemenians 
was Clermont Ganneau, and his view has been rightly or 
wrongly accepted by European scholars. In any case 
the large number of Kharoshthi inscriptions discovered 
in the region show that the Kharoshthi was derived from 
the script which was introduced into India by the 
Persians. Dr. Bhandarkar 3 also says that Asoka mado 
use of two languages in inscribing his edicts—one of 
them being Brahmi and the other the Kharoshthi and 
this last language was extinct in India after 400 A.D. 
That this is true can be seen from the fact that since the 
Kharoshthi inscription was derived from the script which 
was introduced by the Persians into India, it was found to 
disappear with the decay of Persian power in India about 
400 A.D. Nay, more, sinoe the Brahmi language was 
purely an Indian language it was written from left to 
right, but since the Kharoshthi was derived from Persia 
it followed the rule of that country and was written 
from right to left. 

-1 Smith, The Edicts of Afloka, p. xix. 2 Marshall. A Guide 
to Taxila, p. 76. 8 Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 187;. 
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Persian Influences in the Maurya Age 

Hence it is clear that the influence which Persia 
exercised over Taxila was great and it gradually was 
transmitted to the whole of India in the days of Asoka 
and subsequently.. 

As regards the other point, it cannot be doubted 
that the splendour and majesty of the Persian court, 
which is even today brought vividly to our mind by the 
ruins of Persepolis, must have had a great influence 
over India. Smith rightly says that “ the imposing fabric 
of the Achaemenian Empire evidently impressed the 
Indian mind, the several facts indicate the existence of 
a strong Persian influence on the Indian civilization of 
the Maurya age.” 1 Hence, as we shall see step by step the 
palaces of the Iranian kings, their manners and customs 
together with several of their practices were copied by the 
Mauryans and their followers because the Iranian 
civilization was not a thing confined to its own limits, 
but a civilization which was suited to be world-wide. 

It is necessary at this stage to explain why it was 
Iran alone, and that too when it had been shattered by 
the conquest of Alexander, that influenced India, and 
why not Greece also although Alexander had a trium¬ 
phant march to India via Persia and became the master 
of India in 326 B.C. The explanation is found in the 
fact that Alexander barely stayed in India for nineteen 
months, and that period of his sovereignty over the 
Punjab was too short for any Greek influence to take 
deep roots. During that short space of time India and 
Greece touched each other only on their fringes-they 
had not a deep connection. His short stay in India 


1 Smith, Aeoka. p. 140. 
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coupled with his untimely death in Babylon in 323 B.C. 
shattered all his plans and within three years of his 
death no trace remained in India of Greek authority. 
Hence it was that in spite of his great military capacity 
and zealous eflorts to influence India, Alexander was 
never successful in his aim and ' India was not 
hellenized.” 1 His conquest, though it occupies am 
important place in the history of India, had not left 
much behind it in India and no Indian author makes- 
any allusion to him or to his work. Not only are the 
Indian authors silent over the work of Alexander, but 
no building or monument also is found in India to have 
been constructed on the Greek model, chiefly because 
the period of Greek authority over India was very short. 
Even Megasthenes, himself a Greek, who wrote an 
acourate account of his life at Pataliputra, modern 
Patna, as an ambassador of the Greek king Seleucus 
Nikator of Western Asia, does not speak of any Greek 
influence on Indian political or social life. On the 
oontrary, his book, supplemented by arch®ological 
evidence, shows us that “ the Maurya government 
managed its aftairs after its own fashion in general 
accordance with Hindu tradition, borrowing something 
from Persia but nothing from Greece.” 2 In short, 
although Alexander conquered India, Greece in no way 
benefitted India, Even before and after the campaign of 
Alexander Greece did not know much of India, and 
what little information it got about it was received, as 
we have seen, from Persia. For example, Homer speaks 
of two raoes of Ethiopians, the Western (or Afrioan) 
Ethiopians and the Eastern Ethiopians (or Indians), but he 
does not speak of the latter as Indians. He calls them 


I Smith, The Early Hiatory of India, p. 118. 

St Smith, The Oxford History of India, p, 140. 
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Ethiopians merely because he has heard of them to be 
as black as the Ethiopians. Herodotus also, in later 
times, says that the Indians “ have also all the same tint 
of skin, which approaches that of the Ethiopians.” 1 
Thus, it must have been seen, Greece never succeeded in 
exercising her influence over India, while Persia, even after 
her collapse, was able to influence India due to its past 
splendour and authority. 

Iran’s Influence on Indian Architecture 

The influence of Iran over India will be treated by 
us in different groups, and firstly we propose to deal with 
the influence of Iran over Indian architecture. Records are 
wanting to take the starting point of Indian architecture 
further back than the reign of Asoka—263-226 B.C. 
Chandragupta was the founder of the Maurya Dynasty 
and from his time the true history of India begins, still 
since his reign was full of troubles for the possession of 
the kingdom of Magadha, we find no architectural work 
belonging to his reign. But when once his dynasty was 
secure on the throne his followers started the construction 
of several works of architecture which truly mark 
the beginning of the architectural history of India. The 
Maurya Empire first began to adopt Persian methods in 
its architectural activity because it was influenced by 
Persia and because it was the first real Indian Empire, 
uniting several peoples under one king. In the first place 
it must be noted that although the architectural history 
of India begins with the date of Asoka we do not imply 
that there was no architectural work before that date. 
India did possess many palaces, temples and halls of 
assembly, but they were all made like the present Bur¬ 
mese buildings, of wood and not stone, 2 and therefore 

1 Herodotus, 111*101, Rawlinson, Herodotus, 11*408. 

2 Fergusson, History of India and Eastern Architecture, Vol. I, 

p. 51. 
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-we have no relics of these ancipnt monuments of wood, 
amidst us today. Hence, for its want of lasting qualities 
the wooden architecture is not taken into great account, 
and the true history of architecture in India begins only 
with Asoka when the change from wood to stone was 
suggested by Persia. 1 Hence, we are told by Megas- 
thenes that before Asoka began any of his architectural 
work with stone, such as pillars or rock edicts, which he 
did on account of Iranian influence, there was at Patali- 
putra, surrounding the city, “ a wooden wall pierced 
with loop-holes for the discharge of arrows.” 2 Thus, 
before the days of Asoka, Indian architects used wood for 
their superstructure and bricks for the foundations only, 
but when in Asoka’s days India was working under the 
influences of Iran and of her famous palaces at Persepolis 
we see a change from wood to stone and, further, we 
also see that the very models and methods of workman¬ 
ship were derived from Iran by the Indians—especially 
Asoka. 


Pillars and Edicts of Asoka 

As regards the architectural influence of Iran over 
India, the pillars and edicts of Asoka must occupy our 
first attention. It is well known that Asoka, whose full 
name is Asokavardhana (Joy-increasing), was to Buddh¬ 
ism what Constantine was to Christianity, and both 
flourished at about the same distance of time from the 
death of the founders of their respective faith. In order 
to promulgate the religion of Buddha, Asoka caused a 
series of Edicts embodying the doctrines of Buddhism 

1 Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, P 13 ; Smith* 

Oxford History of India, p. 111 . ’ 

2 Megasthenes, Xl-XXV, McCrindle, Aucieut ludia of Megas- 
thenes, p, 66 - 
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to be engraved on rocks in various places in Nothern India 
and in Gujarat. In all, thirteen rock inscriptions are- 
found which were used by Asoka for propagating the 
Dharma, the most important being those at Girnar, Dauli, 
Kapurdigiri, Jaugada and Khalsi. 1 Of these thirteen 
inscriptions, one at Mansahra and the other at Shahbaz- 
garhi, in North-West Frontier Provinces, have Kharoshthi 
inscriptions which, as we have already seen, indicate 
India on that side being entirely under Iranian influence. 
But there are other facts to show that these rock inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoka were influenced by Iran. 

The very manner of propagating the Dharma by 
means of inscribing on rocks is a custom unknown to 
India, both before and since the days of Asoka, and 
therefore one naturally ponders over the fact why Asoka, 
alone in the whole history of India, used such a method 
for promulgating the religion of Buddha. A moment’s 
reflection will at once clear the doubt, for we see the 
same method practised by Darius nearly two centuries 
ago in the powerful empire of Iran. Darius, the king of 
the mighty Achaemenian empire, was in the habit of 
inscribing on the mountain sides, and the Behistun 
inscription of his is an example of it. That inscription, 
first deciphered by Sir Henry Rawlinson, contains nearly 
1 000 lines cut in the face of a rock 1,700 feet high.* 
a onka who, as viceroy of Taxila before being the king, 
A 6 under the influence of Iran, did not fail to imitate 
this practice of the Iranian sovereigns of using mountain 
aides for inscriptions. 3 Furthermore, we notice that the 
very style of the inscriptions of Asoka is an exaot unita- 

1 Smith, Asoka, pp. 126ff. 

2 Tolman, Guide to Old Persian Inscriptions, pp. 118ff. 

3 Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western 

"World, p* 29. 
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tion 6f that of Darius. The inscriptions of Darius begin 
with the words: ‘ Thus saith Darias the king’, 1 and Asoka 
imitates him and his inscriptions too begin with, ‘Thus 
' saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King.’ 2 With 
such clear proofs scholars have agreed as to the debt 
which Asoka owed to Iran in regard to his practice of 
rock inscriptions, and Bhandarkar too admits that this 
practice of Asoka was due to the Achsemenian conquest 
and administration of North-West of India. 3 It is 
rightly said that this way of Asoka, of having inscriptions 
cut on rocks and imitating the style of Darius, is not 
indigenous. Had it been indigenous it would have been 
repeated, but such practice is isolated in India and the 
fact that it appears no more in other Indian inscriptions 
before or since shows that it was derived from Iran where 
it was first introduced by Darius. 

Next to rock inscriptions, Asoka is also known to have 
erected many monolithic pillars, both inscribed with edicts 
and uninscribed. 4 Nearly thirty monolithic pillars are put 
to the credit of Asoka and of these ten are inscribed, and 
here also, as Macphail 5 says, Asoka’s practice was derived 
from the Aohmmenian school of architecture. Darius of 
Persia is known to have erected many monolithic pillars to 
commemorate important events of his life. As we shall 
see in details later, Herodotus informs us that when Darius 
went to conquer Scythia he had to cross the Strait of 
Bosphorus for which purpose he constructed a bridge over 
it, about a mile long, and to commemorate the building of 
that bridge he erected two marble pillars with inscriptions 

1 Tolman, Guide to Old Persian Inscriptions. 

2 Smith, Asoka, pp. 149 ff. 

3 Bhandarkar, Asoka, p.9. 

4 Smith, Asoka, pp, 117 ff. 

5 Macphail, Asoka, p. 56 . 
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on them. 1 Darius, when lie constructed the first Suez 
Canal successfully, a subject which we shall deal with in 
greater details when we deal with Egypt, also erected 
several pillars on the banks of the Canal 2 and of these 
pillars, half a dozen have been found and they throw valu¬ 
able light on the history of the old Suez Canal. Hence, 
Asoka was the first and the only Indian monarch to erect 
in his kingdom, as Darius did, monolithic pillars, inscribed 
or uninscribed, and since the practice was not known 
before his days or followed after him, there is reason to 
believe that it was borrowed from Persia where it was in 
vogue. 

What suggested Them ? 


The very practice of erecting monolithic pillars is not 
Indian, and as it is shown it belonged to Iran, there is no 
doubt that Iran did influence Indian art in certain ways. 
But beside this practice, even the structure of the pillars 
themselves shows that it was brought to India from Iran 
where such architecture was in common use. The pillars 
of Iranian, especially Persepolitan, architecture are noted 
to have their famous bell-shaped capitals on the top of the 
pillars and those capitals were further surmounted by ions 
or bulls or any other figure, the first two as symbols of 
strength. 3 These Persepolitan pillars are described gra¬ 
phically by Fergusson in one of his valuable works 
When we turn to Asoka’s pillars we find the same kmd of 
structure repeated as it is found in Iran. Asoka had one 
Of his pillars at Sarnath, and this pillar was, as is to be 


1 

2 


Herodotus IV-85-87, Uuwlinsoo, Herodotus, Vol.HI, pp. 62-56. 
Budge, A History of Egypt, Vol. VII. p. 68 ; Modi, Asiatic 


Papers Part II, pp. 189 ff. 

8 Tolwan, Guide to Old Persian Inscriptions, p. 142n. 

4 Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh and persepojis, pp. 168-161 
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expected, surmounted by a bell-shaped capital with four 
lions on it. This Sarnath capital is termed “ the most 
magnificent specimen of art yet discovered in the coun¬ 
try.” 1 Sir John Marshall speaks of it as “ a magnificent 
capital of the well known Porsepolitan bell-shaped type 
with four lions above, supporing in their midst a stone 
wheel or dharma-chakra, the symbol of the law first pro¬ 
mulgated at Sarnath. Both bell and lions are in an excel¬ 
lent state of preservation and masterpieces in point of 
both style and technique—the first carvings, indeed, 
that India has yet produced, and unsurpassed, I venture 
to think, by anything of their kind in the ancient world.” 2 
Besides the Sarnath capital, the edict-bearing pillar of 
Asoka at Sanchi, 3 which has a bell-shaped capital sur¬ 
mounted by four lions, is also “ Perso-Greek in style, not 
Indian, and there is every reason to believe that they were 
the handiwork of foreign, probably Bactrian, artists.” 4 
This pillar has lions on its bell-shaped capital and so has 
the south gateway of Sanchi Stupa. But as compared with 
these lions, the lions on the gateway are inferior because 
Marshall thinks that the former was the work of Persian 
art, while the latter belonged to Indian art. 5 Smith ment¬ 
ions of two other monolithic pillars at Rampurwa, in the 
Champaran district and they too exhibit the Iranian capi¬ 
tals, one with a lion and the other with a bull on the 
capital. 6 He further mentions another inscribed pillar in 

1 Catalogue of Museum at Sarnath, p. 29. 

2 Auol. Rept. Archaeological Survey of Iudia, 1904-05, p. 36. 

3 I visited Sanchi at the end of May, 1929. See my articles 
on the ruius of Sanchi in “ Jam.e-Jamshed " of 5th July, 19S0 
“The Illustrated Weekly of India" of 9th February, 1930, and’“The’ 
Hindu Illustrated Weekly ” of 18th June, 1933. 

4 Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, p. 10. 

6 Ibid., pp. 91-92. 

6 Smith,,ABoka, p, 119. 
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the same district which has got the Persepolitan capital 
with a lion above , 1 2 facing the rising sun—a Zoroastrian 
custom no doubt. Another lion capital which was at 
Mathura, but is now in the British Museum, shows that its 
workmanship also had undoubted Persian influence.- Of 
the uninscribed pillars, the best example is that at Bakhira, 
in the Muzaftarpur district and its chief attraction, Smith 
says, is the capital which is bell-shaped in Persepolitan 
style . 3 


A Note of Dissent 

All students of archieology and history have, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that the famous bell-shaped capitals 
with the figures of lion or bull on them are undoubtedly 
Persian in origin and India borrowed them from Iran. But 
there is only one note of discord and that is sounded by 
Mr. Ha veil. He, in support of his argument that India was 
not influenced by Iran, says that it was a mere coincidence 
that Iran and India both used bell-shaped capitals . 4 But 
to this argument our reply is that since India and Iran 
both had the same bell-shaped capitals and both had also 
those capitals surmounted by lions or bulls, and since Iran 
used them nearly two centuries before India used them and 
since also Asoka, who began to construct those bell-shaped 
capitals, was influenced by Iran when he was at Taxila as 
Viceroy, it must follow that Asoka did borrow them from 
Iran. Another argument he brings forth is that the bell¬ 
shaped capitals of Sanchi and Sarnath were not copied 
from Persia, but were purely Indian. But he admits that 
Asoka employed Persian masons because they wer e ver y 

1 Smith, Asoka, p. 118. 

2 Rapson, Anoient India, p. 142. 

3 Smith, Asoka, pp. 117*118. 

4 Havell, A Handbook of Indian Art, p. 44. 
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skilful and because, as the Sanclii column says, Asoka 
wanted to build it strong to last for ever . 1 But if this 
immigration of Persian artists who worked in Persian 
fashion, does not speak of Iranian influence may we ask 
what else it does ? He even goes further and says that 
the bell-shaped capital was purely Indo-Aryan and there¬ 
fore since it belonged, at one time, to Iranians as well as 
to Indians it does not exclusively belong to Iran. But, 
even granting that the bell-shaped capital is Indo-Aryan 
in origin, which it is not because it is first seen only in 
Ach-cemenian days, why did not India make use of it until 
the days of Asoka, when Iran used them in the days of 
the Achsemenians nearly two centuries ago ? Our reply is 
that India did not use it until the days of Asoka because 
it borrowed it from Iran in his days only. In another book 
of his Mr. Havell again points out that there was no Iranian 
influence over Indian art and if any influence on architec¬ 
ture is claimed it might as well be said that the Indian 
Rajas of today, who live in European style, are influenced 
by European manners and customs . 2 We know today that 
not only are the Indian Rajas influenced by Europe but even 
the Indian people also are so much under Western influ¬ 
ence, due to a foreign Western rule over us, that in our 
industrial methods, representative form of government, 
the method of local self-government, abolition of Purdah 
system and the use of English language we are influenced 
by the West. If this is not influence, if the Rajas who 
live in European style are not influenced by Europe, we 
ask the learned writer what can the word influence mean? 
In the same way Iran was so much before the eyes of 

India that it is quite natural that her practices were 
adopted by India in many ways. 


1 Havell, A Handbook of Indian Art, p. 41 . 

2 Havell, Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India, p. 3 , 
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The Cave Temples of India 

Leaving the works of Asoka, we notice that the bell¬ 
shaped capitals of Persepolis, “ where alone in Central 
Asia they seem to have been carried out in stone ”, 1 and 
which are so famous in the history of architecture, 
were borrowed by the Indians after the days of Asoka also 
in their rock-cut cave temples. Dealing with the Jain 
caves of Orissa, which are taken to be the oldest in India, 
having been begun in the second century B.C., Fergusson 
says of the Tatva-Gumpha Caves situated down the 
Khandgiri Hills that “ the doors are flanked by pilasters 
with capitals of the Persepolitan type /’ 2 because here too 
we notice the pillars with the famous bell-shaped capitals. 
These undoubtedly were copied from Iran through the 
Magadha kingdom, for, as we shall see presently the 
palace at Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, was 
influenced by Iran and the caves must therefore have been 
influenced through Pataliputra. The lat or stambha 
(pillar) at Bettiah in Tirhoot is also surmounted by a lion 
of bold and good design and Fergusson infers that it was 
from Persia that India obtained the hint for such toims of 
architecture . 3 Bell-shaped capital is also found on the 
pillar at Sankisa in the Doab, half way between Mathura 
and Kanouj and this also proves Persian influence . 4 

Persian Builder of Indian Cave Temple 

Coming to the Bombay Presidency, there also we 
notice that at Bhaja, in Poona district, the notable features 
of the Vihara Cave are the pillar and pilaster in the east 

1 Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vo I. I, 
p. 215. 

2 Ibid „ Vol. I, pp- 17-18. 

3 Ibid., p. 69. 

4 Ibid, 


* 
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end of the verandah having Persepolitan bell-shaped 
capitals which tell us of Iranian architecture being 
adopted as that of India . 1 The Bedsa Caves also, ten or 
eleven miles south of Karla, have a Chaitya cave which 
has a pillar with a capital of the Persepolitan type . 2 But 
of all these, the Karla Caves help us much in determining 
that some caves of India were really the work of Iranians, 
not only with regard to certain forms of architecture but 
with regard to the very structure of the caves. As it 
happens, the pillars ol the Chaitya Cave at Karla, the 
largest and the most complete Chaitya Cave in India, 
constructed on either side of the cave and separating the 
nave from the aisles, have richly ornamented capitals. 
These capitals are surmounted on the inner front by two 
elephants bearing two persons, and behind the elephants 
are two horses or tigers, thus showing that it was a copy 
from Perscpolis. Although here we notice elephants and 
horses and tigers, instead of lions or bulls, it makes no 
difference in the fact that the style is after all Persian, 
because when once the Indians adopted the Persepolitan 
style as their own they even altered it afterwards to suit 
their own purpose and since we find elephauts and horses 
so familiar in Indian life we can understand why the 
Karla Caves also used them instead of the Persian lions or 
bulls . 3 Nay, the Karla Caves give us an inscription that 
shows that the Indians not only borrowed Persepolitan 
styles, but one cave itself at Karla was the work of Irani¬ 
ans. In the most nortkernly upper cave No. XII at Karla 
we have an inscription which runs thus: “ To the Perfect! 

1 Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. I 
p. 176 ; Smith, History of Fine Art in India, p. 86. 

% Fergusson and Burgess, The Ca?e Temples of India, p. 229. 

3 Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture Vol, I 

p. 138, n. 2, * 
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The king Visithiputa, the illustrious Pulimavi, in the 
year twenty-four, in the third fortnight of the winter 
months, the second day. This meritorious gift of a nine- 
celled mandapa by the layman Harapharana, son of 
Setapharana, a Sovasaka native of Abulama, for the posses¬ 
sion of the sangha of the Mahasanghas from the four 
quarters. For the continuance in welfare and happiness 
of the father and mother and all people and living things. 
Established in the twenty-first year and with me Budhara- 
khita and his mother an Upasika. And in addition the 
meritorious gift of another passage by the mother of 
Budliarakhita.” With reference to the man who con¬ 
structed this cave, viz., Herapharana, son of Setapharana, 
Burgess says that he is not an Indian, while Dr. G. Buhler 
in the notes suggests that Herapharana and Setapharana 
are clearly two Persian names, the latter part of both 
(pharana) being the Persian ‘frana’ meaning lord . 1 Even 
the place whence this Herapharana came is in Persia, 
because Abulama is the port of ‘ Obollah ’ near Basra, 

• on the Persian Gulf . 2 Hence, it clearly follows that the 
cave No. XII at Karla was the work of an Iranian and not 
an Indian. 

An Immigration of Iranian Artists to India 

From these facts we see then that the Buddhist art 
was in many ways influenced by the old Iranian art. 
The magnificent palaces and other works of art of the 
Achamenian kings had made such impression upon the 
minds of the Indians that it became common for Indians 
to make use of Iranian architecture in their own country. 
So much was borrowed from Iran by India that Foucher, 
the gre at French art critic, says that it can only_ >e 

1 Burgess and Bandit, Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of 
Western India, p. SO, 

2 Hodivala, Parsis of Ancient India, p. 13n. 
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explained by an immigration of Iranian artists to India. 1 
But whatever may have been the reason of (he influence, 
whether it was through the immigration of Iranian artists 
or without such an immigration, it stands unchallenged 
that the ancient Indian architecture was influenced by 
that of Iran. 

Db. Spooner’s Excavations at Pataliputra 


The influence of Iran over India which we have 
discussed so far is an established fact for archaeologists 
and historians have combined to trace the several forms 
of Mauryan architecture to Iranian source. To this 
established fact a further impetus was given by the 
excavations of the late Dr. D. B. Spooner, although 
there are many new theories put forth by him which are 
not sound. It is a matter of great regret that such an 
energetic scholar as Dr. Spooner should have been lost to 
the realm of Indian archeology at a time when he gave 
promise of bringing to light many useful and important 
facts about ancient India. His excavations at Pataliputra 
have engaged the attention of scholars who have found 
in his research many facts hitherto unknown to them. 


Dr. Spooner’s excavations, carried out at Kumrahar 
near modern Patna, have given us a further proof of old 
Iran $ influence over Indian architecture, because he has 
found there the famous Mauryan palaces of Pataliputra 
bull on the model of Persepolis. This result, which we 
would not have been able to know of but for these excava 
tions, owe much to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ratan Tata who 
gave Rs. 20,000/- yearly to the Government of India for 
a numb er of years to carry on the work of Dr. Spooner. 2 

1 Foucher, Beginnings of Buddhist Art p 8 1 - 

mlCX RePOrl ' ACC " <e0 ' 0gi0 " 1 Eastern Circ.e, 
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Pataliputra, modern Patna, was the capital of the 
Maurya kingdom, and was founded by Udaya, grandson 
of Ajatasatru who was the contemporary of Darius I of 
Persia. Pataliputra in old days was up the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Son, because old founders of cities 
built them in a secure place between the triangle formed 
by the meeting of two rivers, but today it is nearly twelve 
miles below the confluence due to the change of the course 
of rivers. 1 In such a secure position Pataliputra became 
the capital of the Maurya dynasty and Asoka built there 
his famous palace. Here the Hall of Hundred Pillars, an 
exact copy of the one at Persepolis, was discovered, 
which once more proved that ancient Iranian architecture 
was borrowed by India. 

Dr. Spooner began his excavation work in January 
1913 and soon found that there were many fragments of 
pillars lying in rows at regular intervals. He first found 
eight rows, each of ten polished monolithic pillars and it 
at once struck him that such a hall of monolithic pillars 
was quite unknown in Indian architecture. He could not 
remember of any Indian monument ot a similar design. 
But then his wife came to his rescue and he acknowledges 
this debt of his to his wife in his report of the excava¬ 
tions. 2 His wife, having a vivid recollection of the plan 
of the Hall of Hundred Pillars of Darius I of Persia, at once 
suggested to him that since he had found eight rows of 
ten pillars each, he might as well carry on his work and 
see whether the Hall in question was of the same plan as 

1 That thero is a tendency aiuoug ludiau rivers to change their 
course is seen from the modern position of the river Brahmaputra 
Hardly a hundred years ago it flowed a great many miles to the Las 
of Decca and the Madhupur forest, but today it flows to the West o 

these localities. (Vide Geology of India, by Wadia, p. 250.) 

£ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Jan. 19lo, p. GO. 
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that of Darius. Spooner took that hint and he succeeded, 
for he was fortunate to find ten rows of ten pillars each, 
and he was further convinced by several other points of 
similarity that the Hall of Hundred Pillars at Pataliputra 
was an exact copy of the one of Darius of Persia. 

Asoka’s Hall of Hundred Pillars 

In the course of his excavation Dr. Spooner found 
that somewhere about the third century B.C. Asoka 
erected at ICumrahar a Hall of Hundred Pillars. These 
pillars are 20 feet high and 2 ft. 6 ins. in diameter at the 
base. Persepolis, the capital of the Achmraenian kings, 
in the South-West of Persia, forty miles North of Shiraz, 
had such a Hall of Hundred Pillars built by Darius for 
his Throne Room and there was a great amount of simi¬ 
larity between the two Halls which proved that the one 
of Asoka was undoubtedly suggested by that of Darius. 
Just as the Iranian Hall had its pillars 10 Persian cubits 
apart, the Mauryan Hall also had its pillars 10 Indian 
cubits apart. Both the Iranian and Indian pillars were 
well polished, and one of them at Pataliputra showed a 
mason’s mark of curious type which resembled the 
mason’s mark at Persepolis. 1 As we have already seen, 
Asoka is known to have borrowed from Persia many of 
his modes in matters of architecture and therefore the 
resemblance of this unique building of his to that of 
Darius once more proves that Asoka was very much 
influenced by Iran. But Dr. Spooner goes further and says 
that not only was the Hall of Hundred Pillars of Patali¬ 
putra an exact copy of the one at Persepolis, but Asoka 
carried out his imitation even to the point of having the 

1 Report of the Archseological Survey of Iudia, Eastern Circle, 
1013-14, p. 51, alao Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society, January 1015, 
p. 67. 
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surrounding buildings too built on Persepolitan style. 

The raised platform of the Hall of Darius is found at 

Pataliputra also, and just as the Hail of Darius had other 

buildings, like the palace of Darius near it, the Hall at 

Pataliputra also had several structures in its vicinity. 1 

With all these facts he concludes that “enough was clear, 

however to show us that not only was our original pillared 

hall strongly reminiscent of the Persian throne room even 
# 

m matters of detail, but that its surroundings also showed 
a parallelism to the Achsemenian site which could not 
possibly lie explained except by the assumption that the 
one reflected the other definitely.” 2 3 

These recent excavations of Dr. Spooner therefore 
have added one more point to the question of ancient 
Iran’s influence over India, because besides his practice of 
having monolithic pillars and the Persian bell-shaped 
capitals and the inscriptions on rocks after the Persian 
fashion, Asoka is further shown to have designed build¬ 
ings at Pataliputra in imitation of the palace of Porsepolis. 
His Hall of Hundred Pillars at Pataliputra is certainly 
an imitation of the Hall of Darius, because that famous 
Hall had a great popularity and fame in the old days, so 
much so that not only was it copied by Asoka, but it clearly 
shows “ with startling clearness whence the Moorish 
architects of Alhambra drew their aesthetic lineage.” 1 

But we must pause here and divert to another sub¬ 
ject before we proceed with another department of Iranian 
influence over India. In his enthusiasm for establishing 
his new points, Dr. Spooner has carried his reasoning too 

1 Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern Circlet 
1913*14, pp. 45 B. 

2 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Jan. 1915, p. 69. 

3 Wonders of the Ea*t, ed. by HammerlOD, Vol. II, p. 715. 
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far and put certain facts before the scholars which arc not 
sound in any way. We do admit that Iran was a great 
and powerful empire in the days of Darius and it was 
bound, therefore, t.o influence its conquered countries, 
including India, in many ways. Wc also admit that 
Dr. Spooner’s discoveries at Pat iliputra are a real contribu¬ 
tion to the study of Indian history for they have brought 
out a new point in the question of the Iranian influence 
over Indian architecture by showing that the buildings 
at Pataliputra were an imitation of those at Perscpolis. But 
in spite of all this influence we are not yet in a position 
to say that not only was Buddha a Persian, but Cliandra- 
gupta and Asoka were also Persians, and theroforc 
there was at one time an Iranian period of Indian history 
with Iranian kings ruling in India. 1 In this matter wc 
beg to differ from the learned archseologist, for we maintain 
that although Persia had her influence over India in a 
vast degree, there was no period in the history of India 
when it was ruled by Iranian kings living in India and 
that there is no foundation in the statement that Chandra- 
gupta, Asoka and Buddha were Persians. 

Was Buddha a Persian? 

In support of his arguments that Buddha was a 
Persian, Dr. Spooner brings forth the statement that since 
one of the names of Buddha was Sakyamuni it follows 
that he belonged to Persia, because Sakyamuni means the 
Sage of Sakya, which Dr. Spooner takes to be the Sage 
of Persia.- Independently of Dr. Spooner’s theory, one 
Hindu Pandit also bases his theory of Buddha being a 
Persian on the same grounds. In reply to my letter of 
6th June 1927 Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Professor 
o f Madras University, sent me a copy of Sree Akkiraj 

1 Vide, my article “Did Parsis rule in India?'’ in "The Hindu 
Illustrated Weekly” of 18th January, 1931. 

2 Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society, July 1915, p. 436ff, 
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Umakanta Vidyasekhara’s paper on “ Foreign Connections 
of Buddha”, read at the Third Session of the Indian 
Oriental Conference at Madras, in December 1924. In 
this paper also the author, Pandit Umakanta of Presidency 
College, Madras, says that since Buddha was known as 
Sakyamuni, he belonged to the Sakya country which he 
takes to be Seistan in Persia. 1 But both Dr. Spooner and 
Pandit Umakanta forget that the Sakyas were not people 
of Seistan in Persia, but they were a people inhabiting the 
lower parts of the Himalayas and Buddha belonged to 
these people and not the Persians as the Pali records will 
show. 2 Hence, it is a great exaggeration and a fact no t 
authenticated by proofs to say that Buddha was a Persian, 
because he belonged to the Sakyas who had a republic ot 
their own in Budha’s days and who lived in the lower 

slopes of the Himalayas. 3 

Were Chandragupta and Asoka Persians ? 


With regarded to Chandragupta also Dr. Spooner 
says that since he first appeared in the North-West of 
India and since as the Mudra Bakshasa drama infonn? u? 
he won the throne with the help of the Persians, he was 
not a Hindu but a Persian. 4 But because Chandragupta 
was first seen at the North-West of India it doe? not 
necessarily follow that he was a Persiau, because at that 
time Taxila was such a highly cultured city that the 
civilization of India centred round it and therefore 


Chandragupta would have naturally gone to such an 
advanced province as Taxila to fulfil his ambition?. 
Besides, Chandragupta, as we have seen already, was not 
exclusively helped by the Persians. I he Scythian?, th* 
Greeks and the Kabulis joined with Persia ns to help 


1 Umakanta, Foreign Connections of Buddha, p. 1. 

2 Law, Ksatrya Tribes of Ancient India, pp. 163-164. 

3 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, P- l' 5 - 

4 Journal of tbe Koyal Asiatic Society. July 1916, PP- 416-417- 
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Chandragupta to get the throne of Magadha. In support 
of his argument Spooner further says that since Chanel ra- 
gupta married the daughter of Seleukos of Persia, he was 
undoubtedly a Persian. 1 But we know that after 
Alexander’s death as ho had no heir to succeed him, his 
kingdom was divided among his generals, his Asiatic 
possession being claimed by Seleukos Nekator. Hence, 
although we do agree that there was a matrimonial 
alliance between Chandragupta and Seleukos on political 
grounds, 2 that fact does not prove that Chandragupta 
was a Persian, because Seleukos was not by any means 
a Persian ; he was a Macedonion general of Alexander. 

As to Asoka also being a Persian there is no 
authentic fact to lead us to believe so. On the contrary 
his edicts on rocks and pillars show us that he embraced 
Buddhism and was at no time of his life in any way x 
Persian. 

Punch-marked Coins 

Dr. Spooner further states that the punch-marked 
coins of India were influenced by Iran and that the 
symbols on those coins are Iranian and not Hindu. 3 
But on the examination of facts we are led to believe 
that the symbols are in no way Iranian. The symbol 
of the sun is not necessarily Iranian, for ancient Indians 
also had great respect for the sun. The symbol of the 
biancli of the tree is not the Haoma or Barsaraa of the 
Iranians, but is a representation of the Bodhi tree. The 
symbol of Chaitya also is taken to be that of a mountain, 
but the symbol resembles more a Chaitya than a mountain.' 
And finally, the date of these coins establishes the fact 
that Iran did not influe nce the symbols of these coins. 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July 1915 , p. 417 . 

2 Smith, Early History of Iudia, p. 125. 

3 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July 1915 , p . 4l2t 
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These punch-marked coins, that is coins not impressed 
with a die, but punched irregularly at any part of the 
surface, are known to have been current in Northern India 
from 200 B. C. to the beginning of the Christian Era, 1 
a time when Iran, being defeated by Alexander in 331 
B.C., was not in so powerful a position as before and there¬ 
fore was not competent to influence the coins of India in 
so many ways. 

Who were the Licchavis ? 

There are other scholars who like Dr. Spooner think 
that at one time there were many Iranians living in 
India. Speaking of the Licchavis, Smith says that they 
were a Tibetan tribe, 2 but Prof. Sarat Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana holds that these Licchavis were originally a 
Persian tribe. According to him this tribe originally 
inhabited Nisibis which was an important and well- 
fortified Persian city and which played an important 
part in the Parthian and Sassanian days, being at one 
time even the chief centre of the Roman power in 
Mesopotamia, and it afterwards went over to Tibem 
When Darius explored the Indus some of his people frod 
Iran came to India, but finding the Punjab overpopulated 
they came to Magadha. This was in the sixth century 3 
B.C., but after two centuries they further changed their 
residence and went to Tibet. This was the reason, there¬ 
fore, why the Maurya Dynasty was influenced by Iran, 
because the Licchavis are none else but the Nisibis people, 
the initial ‘n’ being softened to T. 4 But these Licchavis 
were not the people of Nisibis because they were a 

1 Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indiau Museum at 
Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 13h. 

2 The ludiau Antiquary, Vol. XXXII, pp. 233-23G. 

3 Ibid., Vol XXXVII, p. 78. 

4 Ibid., p. 79. 
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princely tribe ruling over Vesali about 500 B.C. 1 Besides, 
after Buddha’s death they claimed a share of his dead 
body because Buddha was a Ksatriya like them and they 
wanted to preserve his relic and honour it in years 
to come. 2 

Hence, although the influence of Iranian architecture 
over India is an established fact it is not true to say‘tbit 
the vastness of Iranian influence in any way should lead 
us to believe that at one time ancient India had Iranian 
people living and ruling in it. Such a theory is*against 
the facts of history which only show us that Iran had a 
great influence over India and that there was at no time 
an Iranian period of Indian history. 

Iran’s Influence on some Indian Social’ Customs 

Leaving the subject of architecture, we now proceed 
to deal with another kind of influence over India, riz. f 
that in regard to social customs. From the account of 
the old classical writers we gather that the Maurya Court 
lived in Persian style and borrowed many of its customs 
from Iran. Although Asoka favoured Buddhism so 
much, the nature of his diet, the free use of flesh-food 
and the enjoyment of hunt all show that he was really 
influenced by Iranian practices. 3 4 Chandragupta was 
fond of depicting himself on coins as fighting with a 
lion, after the Persian fashion* because we know that 
the Iranian kings, such as Darius, had this practice 
of depicting themselves on various objects as fightmg 
w ith a hon, as symbolic of strength. 5 But of. these and 

1 The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. l« 3 . 

2 Law, Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, pp. 8 - 9 * 

3 Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 95 . 

4 Smith, Early History of India, p. 309. 

6 Tolman * Quide ^ Old Persian Inscriptions, P . I42. 
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other practices, the important ones are worth considering 
in details. 


The one great influence which Iran exercised upon 
Indian society of old was in the matter of hair. The 
Iranians were known, due to climatic conditions, to have 
long hair on the head and to wear a long beard, but 
although the climate of India did not permit them, as 
we can well see even today, the Indians of the time of 
the Achjemenian Dynasty of Persia and a little after 
still imitated the Iranians in this mode, and it is amply 
proved that their customs relating to hair prevalent in 
the Mauryan days were a loan from Iran. 1 


The sculptures on rocks and pillars with the figures 
of Iranian kings all depict the fact that ancient Iranian 
kings kept long hair and wore a beard. All Iranian 
sculptures brought to light show that the kings of old 
Iran always had long hair and long beard. We have also 
the testimony of the father of history, Herodotus, to 
show that the Iranians kept long hair. He, speaking of 
the fate of the people of Miletus, and after describing 
the prophecy relating to it, speaks as under: buch a 

fate now befell the Milesians, for the Persians, who woio 
their hair long, after killing most of the men, made tlm 
women and children captives; the sanctuary at Dadyma 
the oracle no less than the temple, was plundered and 
burnt.” 2 There is another reference by Herodotus to th 
Iranians having had long hair. Writing about the battle 
between the Egyptians and the Persians on the Pelusmn 

mouth of the Nile! he says , “ On 

was fought I saw a very wonderful thing: J^h the 
natives pointed out to me. The bones of the slam 
.pattere d upon the field in two lots, those of the Pe rsi^ 

1 Smith, Asoka, p. 142. * . 

2 Herodotus, IV-19, Rnwlinsoo, Herodotus, ol. Ill, PP- 
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in one place by themselves, as the todies lay at. first—those 
of the Egyptians in another place apart from them; if 
then you strike the Persian skulls, even with a pebble, they 
are so weak, that you break a hole in them ; but the 
Egyptian skulls are so strong, that you might smite them 
with a stone and you will scarcely break them in. They 
gave me the following reason for this difference which 
seemed to me likely enough. The Egyptians (they said) 
from early childhood have their head shaved, and so by 

the action of the sun the skull leeomes thick and hard. 

The Persians, on the other hand, have feeble skulls because 
they keep themselves shaded from the first, wearing turbans 
upon their heads.” 1 From this it is clear that Herodotus 
believed with the Egyptians that since the Egyptians 
shaved their head they had a strong skull as that was 
exposed to the sun, but since the Iranians wore a turban 
on their head and in addition had long hair, the action 
of the sun was not so effective as to make their skull 
strong as that of the Egyptians. As a further proof of 
the custom of keeping long hair among the Iranians, it 
may be mentioned that no Parsi priest is enjoined to cut 
his hair very close or to bo without a beard. 2 And an 
initiate for the priesthood a Navar—is also expected to 
have on his head at least a month’s growth of hair. 

In imitation of this Iranian practice we are told 
by classical historians that the Indians also kept long 
hair. Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos Nekator 
of Persia in the court of Chandragupta, who has left behind 
him a careful account of the life in India of his days, 
says: 11 If one is guilty of a very heinous offence the king 

1 Herodotui, HI-12, Rawlinson, Herodotus, Vol. It, PP . 338-339. 

t With the advent of Western influence in India the custom of 
wearing a long beard is disappearing from the modern priest, of the 
Panii. 
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ordeis his hair to he cropped, this being a punishment to 
the last degree infamous/’ 1 2 This reference, then, clearly 
proves that the Indians kept long hair as the Irtftiians did, 
and attached great value to it. 

Curtius too says the same thing. Describing the 
people of India he goes on to say: “ The character of the 
people is, here as elsewhere, formed by the position of 
their country and its climate. They cover their persons 
down to their feet with fine muslin, are shod with sandals, 
and coil round their heads cloths of linen. They hang 
precious stones as pendants from their ears and persons of 
high social rank, or of great wealth, deck their wrist and 
upper arm with bracelets of gold. They frequently 
comb, but seldom cut the hair of their head. The beard 
of the chin they never cut at all, but they shave oft the 
hair from the rest of their face so that it looks polished. 

Strabo also gives us to understand that Indians had 
long hair and beard. He says : “ The Pramnai of the city 
live in towns and wear muslin robes; while those of the 
country clothe themselves with the skins of fawns or 
antelopes. In a word, the Indians wear white apparel- 
white muslin and linen (contrary to the statements of 
those who say that they wear garments dyed of florid 
hues): all of them wear long hair and long beards, plait 
their hair and bind it with a fillet..” 3 

Next to these, Arrian, in his description of the. 
people of India, says: "Their beards, Nearchos tells, 

1 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian, pp. 73-74. 

2 Curtius, VIII-9. M’Crindle, The Invasion of India by 
Alexander tbe Great as described by Arrian, Curtius, Diodorus, 
Plutarch and Justin, p. 188. 

3 Strabo, XV-71, M’Crindle, Ancient India as described in 
Classical Literature, p. 77. 
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they dye of one hue and another, according to taste. 
Some dye their white beards to make them look as white 
as possible, but others dye them blue; while some persons 
again prefer a red tint, some a purple and others a rank 
green.” 1 This is enough to show that Indians kept beards 
as the Iranians used to do. 

This lending of the custom of keeping long hair did 
not stop here. Ancient Iranians were known to have 
followed the custom of having a ceremonial bath on their 
birthday called the Nahan (Sanskrit Snan, a bath), and 
the modern Parsis too follow it, some having it on their 
birthday, others on the New Year’s day or on New Year’s 
eve. In that bath the head and the hair on the head play 
an important part, because the Vendidad, in dealing with 
that sacred bath, says that both the body and the hair 
must be cleansod by Nirang. 2 The fact that the body and 
the hair are mentioned separately proves that the 
Iranians in old days kept long hair, because as generally 
wo take hair to form a part of the body, and it is 
mentioned here distinctly, it must have had a special 
reference to it. This practice of the ceremonial washing 
of the hair was also borrowed by India, but it is only with 
regard to the king that we have any proof to say so. 
Whether all the Indians followed this Iranian custom of 
washing their hair once a year with flue ceremony we are 
not in a position to say, but the classical writers have 

made it certain that the kings of India at least did follow 
this Iranian practice. 


According to Strabo one of the great occasions in 
the court of the Indian kings was the washing of the 
king s hair. When the king was hes his hair they 

ArrihpliT 6 ' V d^riw by „ d 

% Vendidad VIII-ll. 
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celebrate a great festival and send him great presents, 
each person seeking to outrival his neighbour in displaying 
his wealth.” 1 Curtius also says that the washing of the 
king’s hair was an important ceremony: “the palace is 
open to all comers even when the king is having his 
hair combed and dressed ” after that ceremony. 2 It is 
evident then that the customs followed by the Indians in 
regard to the hair were Iranian in origin. 

Another custom, according to Vincent Smith, 3 
which the Indian court borrowed from Iran was in 
regard to the festival of the king’s birthday. We have 
just seen that the Indian kings performed the hair-washing 
ceremony once a year on their birthday, and at that time, 
we arc informed by Strabo, 4 the kings observed a great 
feast In Iran also the observance of birthday leasts 
was a custom common to everybody, but more important 
in the royal household. Herodotus bears testimony to 
this Iranian practice, for he says : “ She (Amestris, wife of 
king Xerxes) waited, therefore, till her husband gave the 
great royal banquet, a feast which takes place every year, 
in celebration of the king’s birthday. ‘ Tykta,’ the feast 
as called in Persian tongue, may in our language be 
rendered to mean ‘ Perfect and this is the only day in all 
the year in which the king soaps his head and distributes 
gifts to the Persians.” 5 Hence it is clear that the 
Indian kings borrowed the practice of washing their hair 

1 Strabo, XV-69, M Crindle, Ancient India as described in 
Cssical Literature, p. 75. 

2 Curtius, VIII-IX, M’Crindle, The Invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great sb described by Arrian, Curtius, Diodorus, 

Plutarch and Justin, p. 189. 

;J The Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 201-203. 

4 Strabo, XV-69, M’Crindle, Ancient India as described in 

Classical Literature, p. 75. 

5 Herodotus, 1-133, Rawlinson, Herodotus, Vol. I, p. 273. 
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with due ceremony on their birthday from the Iranian 
kings and the Indian ceremony of holding a feast on that 
day is also traceable to Iran. 

Later Connections of India and Iran 

This brings us to the end of our survey of ancient 
Iran’s influence over India, but we must mention that 
just as there was an intimate connection between Iran 
and India before the birth of Christ, the same relation 
existed also after the birth of Christ. After the 
Achaamenian Dynasty little is known of the contact 
between Iran and India during the Parthian rule over 
Iran, but in the early Sassanian days the North of 
India was conquered again by the Iranians as is 
proved by the Paikuli inscriptions 1 and Iran and India 
once more came in close contact. 

Two events can be picked out of this contact to show 
the intimate connection existing between the two countries 
Of these two events one is religious and the other a 
political one. 

According to chapter 139 of the Bhavishya Puraua, 
written somewhere about 600 A.D., we learn that tho 
introduction of sun-worship into India was due to its 
relations with Iran. Samb, son of king Krishna, in the 
North of India, brought, upon himself the wrath of 
Durvasa, the Rislii, who cursed him and as a result Samb 
got leprosy. This leprosy failed to yield to all cures, but he 
was finally cured by fasting and the worship of the sun. 
As a mark of his gratitude he built a Temple of the Sun 
near the Chinab river, but the Brahmaus refused to serve 
m the temple because serving the sun meant a 
degradation to them. The king was advised by 
Gauramukha, the Purohit of the king of Mathura, to 
bnng the Magas (the Magi) from Iran for this 
I Vide Palkoli, by Herzfeld, Vol. I, oh. Ill * 
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purpose, and accordingly eighteen families of the Magas 
were brought from Iran. The Maga Brahmans, as they are 
called in the Hindu books, first practised all Zoroastrian 
rites, but gradually left their religion and got themselves 
married to Bhojak women of the Hindus, recited Hindu 
Mantras and worshipped images. Still the fact remains 
that Iran helped India in the introduction of sun-worship. 1 

Secondly, India had stopped paying tribute to Iran for 
a long time before the reign of Beliram Gour. Hence, 
Behrain Gour wanted to get again the tribute from India, 
and in the first quarter of the fifth century A.D. he came 
in disguise to Kanouj, the capital of the kingdom of 
of King Shankal, as an ambassador from Iran for 
demanding it. During his stay at Kanouj he won the 
admiration of all Indians by his skill an 1 bravery, and 
the king mistaking him for an ordinary courtier of 
Behram Gour promised to marry one of his daughters to 
him provided ho lived in India and added dignity to his 
court. Behram accordingly married the beautiful Sapinud, 
but one day at last he secretly started oft for Iran with his 
wife. Shankal, instead of being enraged, was happy to 
learn that his daughter had married the powerful king 
of Iran and in later years himself paid a visit to Iran. 

With this examination of the contribution which 
ancient Iran made to the development of India, a 
contribution that embraced the spheres of architecture 
as well as society, we close this chapter and now pass on 
to Egypt where Iran had her infiuence over another 

department of life. 


2 Vide Modi, Aaiatio Papoca, Part II, p. Ml. 
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IKAN AND EGYPT 


Finishing our survey of the influence of Tran upon 
India in the spheres of architecture and soeiefv, we now 
deal with Egypt, a country where Iran had her influence 
in another direction. We must confess that Egypt was 
not influenced on so great a scale as Tndia was, hut still 
the work which the Iranian emperors did in Egypt is 
worthy of record and is enough to justify flic assertion 
of Diodorus that Darius was regarded as the sixth of 
the lawgivers of Egypt, 1 because lie had the welfare of 
the people of Egypt at heart and by digging the Suez 
Canal and building places of worship shared the feelings 
and aspirations of her people.' 

The Suez Canal 

Darius had made his name as well as that of Iran 
memorable in the annals of history by digging for the 
first, time the Suez Canal to join the Red'and the 
Mediterranean Seas so that the commerce of these two 
seas might he facilitated and increase 1. It will surprise 
many to know that Mon. Ferdinand do Lesseps, as wo 
are taught to learn in school, was not the first man to 
join the Red and the Mediterranean Seas by means of 
the Suez Canal. His work, begun in 1860 and finished 
ten years later, is only a repetition of the work which 
Darius, five centuries before Christ, completed and which 
was renewed after him from time to time by the emperors 
of Egypt, because we are told that “ his greatest work of 
practical utility in the cou ntry was the completion of the 

1 Badge, A Hietory pf Egypt, Vo). VII,^ 66 ~ ' 
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digging of the canal to join the Nile and the Ned Sea, 
•which had been begun by Necho II.” 1 Of course, it must be 
said that the course of the Darius’ canal was quite different 
from what it is of the modern one. The modern Suez Canal 
runs north to south, leginning from Port Said and reaching 
the Ned Sea at Suez, after passing through the Bitter 
Lakes. But the canal of Darius took a different course. 
It made use of the Nile as far as Bubastis, and from a 
little above Bubastis Darius connected the Nile with the 
canal reaching the Ned Sea near Suez, after passing 
through the modem Wadi Tumilat 2 and passing Pa-Tom. 
the city of Python. But anyhow this shows that he 
did conceive the idea of joining the two seas to facilitate 
commerce. The modern canal did not make use of the 
Nile like Darius, because modern steamships would not 
float in the Nile, whereas the Nile was navigable for the 
ships of the time of Darius. 

Some Irrigation Works of Ancient Times 

Canals, though they have given great impetus to 
modern commercial activities, were not unknown in the old 
days. China had her Imperial Canal, mentioned by Marco 
Polo, 3 somewhere about the twelfth century of our era, 
but we have the authority to believe that even before 
the Christian Era canals existed in Egypt, Persia and 

Babylon. 

As regards Persia, we learn from the Bundehosh that 
canals existed in Iran in the Peshdadian dynasty. King 
Minocheher of that dynasty is honoured as the man who 
got constructed irrigation works and canals in the country 

1 Budge, A History of Egypt, Vol. VII, p. 63. 

2 The Cambridge AncieDt History, Vol. IV, p. 25 ; Budge, A 

History of Egypt, Vol. VII„ p. 63. 

3 Modi, Asiatic Papers, Part II, p. 175. 
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watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris. There we re'ad: 
“ The sources of the Prat (the Euphrates) River are from 
the frontier of Arum, and feeding upon them it starts in 
Suristan and flows to the Dijlat (the Tigris); and of this 
Frat it is that thqy produce irrigation over the land. It is 
declared that Manushchihar (Minocheher) excavated the 
sources and directed the water all to one place, as it 
is said thus: ‘ I reverence the Frat, abounding in fish, which 
Manushchihar excavated for the benefit of his own soul 
and seized the water and gave it to people to drink.’ ” 1 

The Dinkard too mentions the irrigation works and 
canals constructed by the ancient Iranian emperors. 2 

Besides this, we know that the skill of ancient Iranians 
in building water-works is commemorated in the ruins of 
the water-works along the River Karun. And during the 
Sassanian times we get another example of old Iran’s work 
in the same direction. The Sassanian emperors had their 
authority as far south in Arabia as Yeman and the ; way 
to reach that province lay via Aden. Hence, when the 
Sassanians came to Aden and found that it was a hot 
as well as a barren peninsula and so water for drinking 
was very scarce there, they cut several tanks in the barren 
mountains. In 1854 the Assistant Resident of Aden 
accidentally discovered these tanks which were buried 
for so many centuries when Aden declined as a naval 
station. These tank* situated in old Aden, are taken 
to be the work of the- Sassanian kings who were famous 
for constructing such works like their predecessors. 

Next .to Iran, Babylon too had canals (Turing the 
days of Herodotus. We have seen that canals did exist in 


1 The Bundehesh, XX-10-11. 

2 The Dinkard, Bk. VII, ch, I, 29-30. 
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this region in the heroic age of Iran when the Peshdadian 
king Minocheher ruled over that country. But of his 
own days Herodotus says: 1 The whole of Babylon is, 
like Egypt, intersected with canals. The largest of them 
all which runs towards the Winter sun, and is 
impassable except in boats is carried from the Euphrates 
into another stream, called the Tigris, the river upon 
which the town of Nineveh formerly stood.” 1 


Egypt too had several canals prior to the one built 
by Darius. Speaking of Sesostris, whom Rawlinson takes 
to be Rameses II (1292-1225 B.C.), Herodotus says: “The 
king then returned to his own land and took vengeance 
upon his brother, after which he proceeded to make use 
of the multitudes whom he had brought with him from 
the conquered countries, partly to drag the huge masses of 
stone which were moved in the course of his reign to the 
temple of Vulcan, partly to dig the numerous canals 
with which the whole of Egypt is intersected. By these 
forced labours the entire face of the country was 
changed; for whereas Egypt had formerly been a region 
suited both for horses and carriages, henceforth it became 
entirely unfit for either. Though a fiat country through¬ 
out its whole extent, it is now unfit for either horse or 
carriage, being cut up by the canals, which are extremely 
numerous and run in all directions.- Begard.ng he 
reasons for cutting these canals of Egypt, ® r0 ° 
further says, “ The king’s object was to supply NJewJ* 
to the inhabitants of the towns situated in the m dceuntry 
■md not lying upon the river; for previously they had 
been obliged, after the subsidence of the hoods, to drink a 
brackish water which they obtained from wells. 

Thus, we see that ca nals have been know n_toha_ 

““f^n^rodotus, 1-193, RawliDSOD, Herodotus. Vol 1. P- ■ 

, Herodotus, 11-108, Rawlmaou, Herodotus, toL II, PP-1» 

3 Ibid. 
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existed from very ancient times and Darius might therefore 
be said to have followed in the footsteps of his predecessors 
and done nothing more. But his work was far too stupen¬ 
dous, and hence, to our mind Darius, in building the Suez 
Canal, has done something which deserves a high place 
in history. He was the king of a territory which was 
hundreds of miles away from his own country and which 
he could have well neglected, having satisfied his ambition 
of getting wealth from its treasury, as other conquerors 
have done in the whole course of history; and hence the 
very fact that he should have taken so much labour and 
care for such distant foreign land shows that his conquests 
were never material, but that whatever place he brought 
under his power he wanted to rise as high as Iran itself, • 
and become as civilized and prosperous as his own country 
in order that it might become an equal partner in his 
Empire. He realised as early as the sixth century • B.C. 
that the narrow strip of land between Asia and Africa 
was a hindrance to the commerce of the world, and 
took pains to dig the Suez Canal, which Egyptian 
mon&rchs before him too had tried to do with so little 
success. 

Iran’s Influence on Egypt 

In dealing with Egypt our only task shall be to .show 
how far Iran influenced that country commercially and a 
little also in religious matters. As we have already stated, 
Iran was notable to influence Egypt on so great a scale 
as it did India, and therefore our main task with 
regard to Egypt will be mainly confined here to the 
construction of the old Suez Canal by Darius. There are, 
we believe, two reasons why Iran failed to influence Egypt 
so muoh as it did India. In the first place, although 
Persia had conquered Egypt, its influence over it was 
not great because all through the period of Iranian autho- 
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rity over Egypt that country had generally shown 
discontent and caused troubles on account of the 
undesirable acts of Cambyses, the predecessor of Darius. 
Cambyses acted in a way that was quite contrary to the 
principles of toleration so wisely practised by Darius. 
Not only that, but his conduct with the king of Egypt, 
Psammetichus III, too was rather harsh. Whatever may 
have been the motives which forced Cambyses to do. 
such haughty acts, it must be said that these contributed 
much to the dislike of Iranians by the Egyptians. Egypt 
therefore never liked the yoke of Persia and three times 
it rose in rebellion during a century’s rule of Iran over 
Egypt. 

The other cause of Iran’s influence over Egypt being 
so little is that Egypt had an old civilization of her 
own, 1 and therefore there was veiy little which Egypt 
would be required to take from Iran. These causes thus 
combined to restrain the influence of Iran over Egypt. 

Conquest of Egypt by Iran 

It was in the year 525 B.C. that Cambyses conquered 
Egypt, and began the rule of Iran over that country, 
which lasted for nearly a century. No proper reason is 
assigned for this invasion of Egypt. Some say that 
since Amasis II, the king of Egypt, was an ally of 
King Croesus of Lydia, who had initiated a league against 
Iran, Cambyses considered the Egyptian king too as 
an enemy and planned the conquest of Egypt. Others, 
depending upon the account given by Herodotus, say that 
Cambyses was led to invade Egypt on account of an 
insult done to him by the Egyptian king. It is said th at 

1 The modern discoveries at Luxor of tho tombs of King Tut-nnkh- 
Amen, by the late Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter, show wbat 
a great civilization Egypt had about 1400 B.C, 
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Cambyses asked from the Egyptian king for the best 
oculist of Egypt to be sent to his court. A physician 
whose name is said to have been Fanis was likewise sent 
to Iran. Although this was an honour to him, the 
physician did not like to obey the orders of the Egyptian 
king, as he did not want to leave his wife and children 
behind him in Egypt. Still he was compelled to go to 
Iran and from that time he determined to bring the 
Egyptian king to harm. On the advice of this physician, 
Cambyses is said to have asked for the daughter of 
the Egyptian king to be sent to him. Amasis was in a 
fix at this demand, and he sent instead a tall and 
beautiful daughter of his former master Apries, named 
Nitetis. But the fraud was soon found out. When 
Nitetis met Cambyses she gave out who she was and said 
that her father was put to death by Amasis when he had 
stirred up a revolt against him. This fraud made 
Cambyses very angry and is said to have been the cause 
of the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses. 1 

Whatever might be the cause of the invasion of Egypt 
by Cambyses, we know that he conquered the country 
in 525 B.C. Twenty-six dynasties had ruled over Egypt 
before him and the Persian dynasty founded by Cambyses 
was the twenty-seventh. Before Cambyses became the 
king of Egypt the last king of the twenty-sixth dynasty 
was Psammetichus III, who had ruled only for six months. 
At the Gulf of Suez, Cambyses founded a town to keep 
the invalids of his army and it was named Cambysu 
after him. 2 From 525 B.C. the Iranian rule lasted for 
nearly a century until Egypt rose in rebellion success¬ 
fully in 420 B,C. Even after this date from time to time 
Egypt came under Iranian sway as iii the reign of 

1 Budge, A History of Egypt, Vol. VII, pp. 33-35. 

2 Modi, Asiatic Papers, Part II, p. 186. 
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Artaxerxes III, in 340 B.C., and in the reign of Kobad I 
in 502 A.D. But except for the first stay of a hundred 
years, the other periods of Iranian rule over Egypt are 
not long enough to be considered important. 

Cambyses left behind him nothing in Egypt which 
would entitle him to be considered a good king by 
historians. On the contrary, his intolerant actions 
coupled with harsh dealings, made the Egyptians hate 
the rule of Iran. But happily for Iran and for the world, 
Cambyses was followed by Darius, one of the greatest 
rulers of the world whose acts, though now separated 
by a wide gulf of time, are even today considered to 
|»e of one who is by common consent placed high in 
the list of the benefactors of mankind. The ancient 
Iranian kings were famous for their sympathetic and 
tolerant rule. Whenever they conquered a new country 
they took care to see that the people of that new territory 
were allowed to worship God in their own way. No 
harm was done to them, nor were they compelled to 
leave their own religion and adopt the new one of the 
conqueror. They even went further than this and 
encouraged the building of places of worship foi theii 
conquered people. For this reason Cyrus the Great ot 
Persia is spoken of in the Bible as the Lord s anointed 
because, when he conquered Babylon, he allowed the 
Jews, who were put in captivity at Babylon for seventy 
years by Nebuchadnezzar, to return to their own land and 
helped them with money to rebuild their famous lemplc 

ot Solomon in Jerusalem. 

Tkmplk of Hibls built by Darius 

Darius proved a worthy successor of Cyrus. He 
continued the sympathetic attitude CyrusJ^d shown 

1 Isaiah, XLV-1. 
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towards the Jews. 1 His work in Egypt re-established the 
fair name of Iran which had been jeopardised by Camby- 
ses. He was very tolerant towards the Egyptian Gods 
and he not only took great interest in the discourses 
of the priests, but gave them money, like Cyrus, and 
offerings for their temples. He became friendly with 
the Egyptians and not only carried out the repairs in 
connection with the Temple of Ptah at Memphis, but 
built the great Temple in the oasis of Khargah. 2 This 
oasis lies to the west of the modern town of Esneh 
and the temple which Darius built is known today as 
the Temple of Hibis. It has been fittingly said that 
this Temple of Hibis, built by Darius in honour of the 
Egyptian God Amen-Ra, “is a lasting proof of the 
wisdom and judgment of one of the greatest kings of 
Egypt.” 3 

The First Suez Canal 

Now we come to the great work of this one of the 
greatest kings of Egypt, namely, the completion of the 
Suez Canal. In determining the exact person who com¬ 
pleted this important and far-seeing work of public 
utility we have at our disposal two kinds of evidence. 
Firstly, we have the accounts of the old classical writers, 
especially Herodotus, the father of history, whose 
authority we have no reason to doubt. Next to them, 
we have the testimony of the inscriptions of Darius on 
pillars set up on the banks of the old canal, for it is 
a peouhar feature of the history of Iran that since its 
literature was destroyed first by Alexander and then 
hy the Arabs, it has mainl y to rely upon foreign litera- 

1 Ezra, V1-1*15. 

2 The Cambridge Anoient History, Vol. IV, p , 25 . 

3 Budge, A History of Egypt, Vol. VII, p. 86 . 
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fcuro and upon the inscriptions of its emperors on rocks 
and pillars, and on palaces and tombs. 


When we come to Herodotus we notice that according 
to him it was Darius who completed the Suez Canal 
although it was begun and left half finished by Seti I, 
Ramoses II and Necho II. Describing the close of the 
reign ot Psammetichus I, Herodotus says, “ Psammetichus 
loft a son called Necos, who succeeded him upon the 
t hrone. The prince was the first to attempt the construction 
of the canal to the Red Sea—a work completed after¬ 
wards by Darias the Persian—the length of which is 
lour days’ journey and the width such as to admit of 

the two trirems being rowed along abreast.A 

hundred and twenty thousand of the Egyptians, employed 
upon the work in the reign of Necos, lost their lives 
in making the excavation. 1 He at length desisted from 
his undertaking in consequence of an oracle which 
warned him ‘ that he was labouring for the barbarians.’ 
The Egyptians called by the name of barbarians all such 
as speak a language different from theii own. 

Elsewhere too Herodotus says that Necho began 
the canal which he did not complete, 3 it being left to 
Darius of Persia to finish it. 

There is another indirect reference in the history of 
Herodotus which assures us that Darius was the first 
sovereign to finish the old Suez Canal. Dealing with 
the Geography of the World and the different parts 
of Asia, he says, “ The other (part of Asia) starts from 
the country ot the Persians and stretc hes into _ t e 

l T he death of these 120,000 Egyptians calls to mind the loss 
of 10,000 lives when the Alexandrian Canal was constructed by 


Mahmed AH. 

•2 Herodotus, 11-15#, Uawlinson, 
3 Herodotus, IV-42, Rawlinson, 


Herodotus, Vol. 11, PP- 205-207 . 
Herodotus, Vol. Ill, p. 29. 
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Erythraean Sea, containing first Persia, then Assyria, and 
after Assyria, Arabia. It ends, that is to say, is considered 
to end, though it does not really come to a terminus 
(because Egypt and Arabia are joined together) at the 
Arabian Gulf—the Gulf whereinto Parius conducted the 
oanal which he made from the Nile.” 1 


Next to Herodotus the other old historian who 
referred to this matter is Strabo. About the canal which 
empties itself into the Red Sea, he says, “ The canal was 
first cut by Sesostris (Rameses IT) before the Trojan times, 
but according to other writers by the son of Psammctichus 
(i.e. Necho), who only began the work and afterwards 
died; lastly, Darius the First succeeded to the completion 
of the undertaking, but he desisted from continuing the 
work, when it was nearly finished, influenced by an 
erroneous opinion that the level of the Red Sea was 
higher than Egypt, and that if the whole of the interven¬ 
ing isthmus were cut through, the country would be 
overflowed by the sea.” 2 


We see, therefore, that it was Darius, according to 
Herodotus, who took up the work left unfinished by 
Necho before him, who reigned from 609 B.C. to 593 
B.C., and brought it to completion. Strabo too says that 
Rameses H and Necho II left the canal without being 
completed. With regard to Darius he tells us that when 
it. was nearly completed, he left the work of the canal 
slightly unfinished, because he was told that the level 
of the Red Sea was higher than Egypt and therefore 
Egypt wouid be inundated if the canal was joined up 
with it Still, in any case, his statement that Darius 
succ eeded to the comple tion of the undertaking’and also 


, rft; IV ' 39 ’ RaWlina ° a - Herod °tua, Vol. HI, p. 27. 

Yoi. Ill, ^ Geography of Stab 
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that. 4 it was nearly finished ’ establish the fact that Darius 
did complete the canal in an essential way. Other evi¬ 
dence also point out that it was Darius who completed 
the canal. We have however seen that Rameses II too 
was as much responsible for the origin of the canal as 
Necho II was. 

We know that the kings of the Achaemenian dynasty, 
especially Darius and Xerxes, were in the habit of 
having inscriptions cut on rocks or pillars to comme¬ 
morate their victories or signal achievements. In the 
case of the completion of the Suez Canal too Darius has 
left us inscriptions which settle the fact that he completed 
the Suez Canal. 

The Great Inscriptions op Darius 

In this way Darius the Great had inscriptions cut 
on pillars or mountain sides to commemorate important 
events of his reign. The rock inscription of Behistun, 
first deciphered by Sir Henry Rawlinson, opened the 
gateway of the history of Iran in the same way as the 
famous Rosetta stone enabled us to know the glory of 
ancient Egypt, and is a glowing illustration of the 

practice ot Darius. 

Besides the Behistun inscription, Darius had had 
other inscriptions cut on his palaces at Persepolis and his 
tomb at Naksh-i Rustam. 

But there is another inscription which is also men¬ 
tioned by Herodotus and which shows us that Danus, 
whenever he achieved something-remarkable, never failed 
to let the coming generations know of it. It was not 
pride that actuated Darius to cut these inscriptions, 
but the foresight to enlighten the work of the future 
historians. Thus Darius had also set up inscnp ions 
along the Bosphorus. We know that one of the places 
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to which Darius turned his attention for conquest was 
Soythia, the Saka of the inscriptions of this Great King, 1 
a territory between the Danube and the Don. To 
invade that territory Darius had to cross the Strait of 
Bosphorus for which he put up a bridge across it. 
Herodotus informs us that Darius built a bridge across 
the Bosphorus which was 120 furlongs (exactly 16 miles) 
in length. 2 Having built this remarkable bridge, Darius 
set up two pillars on the shores of the Bosphorus with 
inscriptions on them telling the world the history of the 
invasion of Scythia. About this Herodotus says, 3 "Darius, 
after he had finished his survey, sailed back to the bridge, 
which had been constructed for him by Mandrocles, a 
Samian. He likewise surveyed the Bosphorus and erected 
upon its shores two pillars of white marble whereupon ho 
inscribed the names of all the nations which formed his 
army on the one pillar in Greek, on the other in Assyrian 
characters.” 4 5 He continues, “ Darius was so pleased with 
the bridge thrown across the Strait by the Samian Man¬ 
drocles, that he not only bestowed upon him all the 
customary presents, but gave him ten of every kind.” 3 

Memorial Pillars of the Banks of the Suez Canal 


Just as Darius had erected two pillars at the Bospho¬ 
rus about the building of the bridge across it, he had set 
up others at the Suez Canal site also, of which we have 
discovered nearly half a dozen. 6 The first was found in 


1 1olman, Guide to Old Persian Inscriptions, pp. 144, 146. 

Z “ ero( J otU8 » lv ' 85 ’ Kawlinson, Herodotus, Vol. Ill, pp . 62-63. 
Herodotus, IV-87, Kawlinson, Herodotus, Vol. Ill p 66 

nillar IDakeS a mUtake here - inscription on the other 

pillar was not in Assyrian. It was in old Persian. 

5 Herodotus, IV-88, Rawlinson, Herodotus, Vol. HI D 67 

6 Modi, Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp, 190-191. 
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1799 by M. Rozierre, on the north of Suez, about six and 
a half hours’ march from it, and had the brief inscription: 

“ Darius the Great King.” The seoond was discovered 
by M. Devilliers, who accompanied M. Rozierre in the 
French expedition of Egypt, at Serapium. Then for more 
than half a century there was no further discovery, until 
in March 1866, when the work of digging the modern 
Suez Canal was going on, M. Charles de Lesseps, the 
son of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, came across another 
pillar at the town of Chalouf. In June 1866 two other 
monuments were discovered, one again at Serapium. 
Lastly, in July 1887, M. E. Naville discovered another 
monument at Tell-al-Maskhuta, near Serapium and 
Chalouf, a little to the north of Suez and 18 kilometres 
from Ismailia. From the position of these monuments we 
are led to think that they were ereoted on both the 
banks of the old canal. 

Of all the six monuments referred to, that found at 
Chalouf is the only one that can give us a true history, 
for, the rest are not in so good a state as to enable us to 
decipher and examine them easily. This stone of Chalouf ^ 
has, therefore, a great historical value attached to . it, 
because as we shall presently see, it confirms the assertion 
of Herodotus that it was Darius who first completed 
the Suez Canal. Herodotus might have been wrong m 
his account of the canal, although he himself visited 
Egypt and saw the canal in working order. But when this 
pillar of Chalouf says the same thing, we have to 
accept the statement of Herodotus as absolutely correct. 

The Pillar op Chalouf 

The pillar of Chalouf is in a good condition and 
therefore makes the reading of ita inscription not a hard 
affair. Dr. Tolman gives the text of the inscrip 10 , 
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does Dr. Modi. It is also given in M. Menant’s paper ‘ La 
Stele de Chalouf \ Its translation runs thus : 

“ Ormuzd is the great God ; He has created the Hea¬ 
vens; He has created this Earth; He has created Man; 
He has given man good state; He has made Darius King; 
He has given to King Darius a great Empire. 

“ I am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of these 
countries (well populated), king of this vast land, who 
commands afar and near, son of Hystaspes of the Achae- 
menides. 

“ Darius, the king, says : I am a Parsi; (and though a) 
Parsi (Persian), I govern Egypt. I have ordered to dig 
this canal starting from the Nile; it is the name of the 
river which runs through Egypt up to the sea which 
extends from Persia. 

“ Thus the canal has been dug here. 

“ I have ordered the construction of this canal and I 

have said: Commence from.this canal up to the 

shores of the sea.Such is my wish.” 

Below this inscription we also find the head of Darius 
with his name by its side. 1 

One more of the six pillars, which is now in the British 
Museum, has on it the figure of Darius in his ohariot 
attacking a lion—the symbol of power. The inscription 
under it reads: ‘‘lam Darius the King.” 2 

The latter part of the inscription of Chalouf is 
damaged, but still from this inscription, as well as from 
the other five which all have the figure of Darius alongside 
them, 3 and which bear his title “ Darius the Great King,” 

1 Tolman, Guide to Old Persian Inscriptions, p. 141 . 

2 Ibid., p. 142. 

3 Budge, A History of Egypt, Vol. VII, p. 63. 
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-we see that the honour of digging the Suez Canal and 
bringing it to a completion for the first time in history 
goes to Darius of Persia. 

Researches of Modern Historians on the 

Suez Canal 

But before we close this examination of the question 
as to who was the first man in history to make such an 
epoch-making change on the surface of the earth, we 
propose to see what modern scholars and historians, on 
the ground of their knowledge based on several other 
authorities, have to say on the subject. 

First we will take up the works of E. A. Wallis-Budge, 
the celebrated keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum, London, a man who 
had devoted his whole life to the study of Egyptian 
history and one who, on account of his scholarly works, is 
rauked as one of the greatest authorities on Egyptian 

history. 

As we have already seen, before Darius, Nocho II 
and Rameses II also thought of joining the Red and the 
Mediterranean Seas, but both left the work half done, and 
it was Darius only who afterwards brought the canal to 
a finish. Budge says, in dealing with Rameses II, as 
under, “Equally useful to the country were the works 
which Rameses II (son of Seti I, son of Rameses I, the 
first king of the XIX Dynasty of Egypt) undertook in 
connection with the canal which led from Bubastis to the 
Bitter Lakes and which he intended to lengthen until 
it reached the Red Sea. Some part of it seems to have 
existed in the time of Seti I, but neither he nor his son 
finished it; Rameses only seems to have widened or deepen¬ 
ed it. Nekau, a king of the XXVI Dynasty, carried the 
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•work a step further, and the canal was finally taken to 
the Bed Sea in the reign of Darius.” 1 

As regards Nekau II (Necho, son of Psammetichus T) 
too, Budge tells us, like Herodotus, 2 that he left the canal 
unfinished on account of an oracle which said that 
he was only labouring for a foreigner. He says, “ Ho 
became the patron of trading enterprise and seeing wimt 
great advantage his new friends and soldiers and allies 
derived from the possession of fleets of ships, he gave 
orders for the fleets of Triremes to be built for him, 
both in the Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea. In 
order to give these vessels the opportunity ot being 
employed upon both seas, he conceived the idea of 
connecting them by means of a canal, with which ho 
intended to join the old caual that was already in 
existence in the days of Ramescs II. This old canal ms 
to have been made from Pelusium to the modern Lake 
Timsah, and it was, no doubt, as powerful as a means of 
defence as for transporting merchandise from the 
Mediterranean to the East of the Delta. The Arabic name 
‘ Kantara 5 that is 4 bridge ’ given to a station on the modern 
Suez Canal, seems to indicate that a ford existed near 
there in very ancient times. Necho II wished to take 
his canal from Lake Timsah to the head of the Gulf of 
Suez, and thus he would have been able to sail his ships 
from Suez to Memphis, passing by way of the Wadi 
Tumilat into the Nile near Bubastis, or from Suez to 
Pelusium. Necho H employed 120,000 men in his work, 
but he never finished his canal; it is said that one oracle 
having declared that he was only toiling for the foreigner 
he relinquished the undertaking. When Neoho H began 
to dig the canal is un known, but it is probable that he 

1 Budge, A History of Egypt, Vol V, p. 69. 

2 Herodotus, 11-158, Rawlinson, Herodotus, Vol II, pp. 205-207. 
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undertook the work in connection with the building of 
fleets of Triremes early in his reign and before he led his 
soldiers to Syria.” 1 

Thus, according to Budge, Seti I was the first 
Egyptian monarch who conceived the idea of joining the 
Bed Sea with the Mediterranean Sea in order to enable the 
ships of one sea to pass into the other and thereby 
inorease the trade and prosperity of Egypt. Next to- 
him, Budge tells us, the effort was made by Rameses 
II and he was followed in it by Necho II, but none of 
them completed it successfully, and it remained for 
Darius of Persia to complete the canal, as can be seen 
by the remains of stelae which he set up at various places 
in commemoration of the completion of his work. 
Wallis Budge informs us that these stelae are inscribed 
in hieroglyphics on one side and on the remaining three 
sides in Persian, Elamite (or Susian) and Babylonian 

languages. 2 

After Darius the canal fell into disuse. But attempts 
were made in the reign of Ptolemy II, surnamed 
Philadelphus, to dig it again and open it for the use of 
trade. As regards the later history of the canal we 
learn that Trajan either repaired or redug it early in the 
second century A.D. and that it was again redug or 
repaired by Ajnr“ibn-al-As about 640 A.D. 3 

It will be of interest to know that the old Suez 
Canal was open until the early years of Mahomedan rule 
in Egypt. But it is reported to have been closed in 770 
A.D. by orders of Abu Jafar, the second Abbasid Caliph 
and founder of Bagdad, who wante d to prevent 

1 Budge, A History of Egypt, Vol. VI, pp. 219-220. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VII, p. 63. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 220 n. 1. 
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supplies from reaching his enemies in Arabia by way 
of the canal. The next attempt to restore it seems to 
have been made by Sultan Hakim in 1000 A.D., but if 
true, it must speedily have been choked up again. 1 
Then for eight centuries the Suez Canal ceased to exist, 
when in 1870 the modern canal was thrown open for the 
commercial world. 

Dr. F. L. Griffith also, a great scholar of Egyptology, 
says in his article on ‘Egypt’ in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that it was Darius who constructed the 
Suez Canal. 2 


Maspero, the great French historian of Egypt, eohoes 
the remarks of Budge and holds that Darius was 
responsible for the completion of the canal. He regards 
Rameses H as the royal builder of Egypt par excel¬ 
lence 3 on account of the numerous works of utility 
which are associated with his name, but as regards 
the Suez Canal he holds that Darius completed it. 
Dealing with the Iranian rule over Egypt, Maspero says, 
Incorporated with an empire 4 which extended over 
three continents, Egypt had access to regions whither 
the products of her industry and her soil had never 
yet been carried. The produce of Ethiopia and the 
Sudan passed through her emporia on its way to 
attract customers in the markets of Tyre, Sidon, Babylon 
and Susa and the isthmus of Suez and Kosseir were the 
nearest ports through which Arabia and India could 
reach the Mediterranean. Darius therefore resumed the 
work of Neoho and begin ning simultaneously at both 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XXVI. Article on Suer Canal, 
.P» * 


2 

3 

4 


Ibid. t Vol. IX, artiole on Egypt, p. 87, 
Maapero. History of Egypt, Vol. V, p. *220. 
Of Persia. 
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extremities, he cut afresh the canal between the Nile 
and the Gulf of Suez. Trilingual stelae in Egyptian, 
Persian and Medic were placed at intervals along its 
banks and set forth to all comers the method of 
procedure by which the sovereign had brought his 
work to a successful end.” 1 

Thus, we see that both the ancient historians and the 
inscriptions of Darius on the banks of the canal give us to 
understand that Darius was the monarch who first 
successfully carried out the work of digging the Suez 
Canal and their statements are further strengthened by the 
modern scholars of Egyptian history. Herodotus tells us 
that Necho II tried to dig the canal but left it halt 
finished for Darius to be completed. Strabo too says the 
same thing. To confirm their statements we have the 
authority of the inscriptions of Darius himself cut on 
pillars erected on the banks of the canal itself. And 
lastly modern scholarship too has come to the conclusion 
that Darius, king of Iran, was the first king of Egypt to 
successfully dig the Suez Canal. His motive in digging 
the canal in a foreign country was solely to increase the 
trade of Egypt, as Maspero has pointed out and further 
the prosperity of the country round about the Nile. The 
richness of the traffic in the Red Sea also must have 
induced him to build the canal. Skylax, a Greek in the 
service of Darius, is known to have been the first man 
to explore the Indus at the suggestion of that 
emperor 2 and it was he who, while returning to 
Persia by sea, reported the advantages of trade with the 

Red Sea. 3 

1 Maspero, History of Egypt, Vol. IX, p. 219. 

2 Herodotus, IV-44, Rawlinson, Herodotus, Vol. Ill* PP- 31-3- 

3 Rawlinson, India and the Western World, p. 18 n. 2. 
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Iran gave a New Spirit to the Religion or Egypt 

We think we cannot close this subject of ancient 
Iran’s contribution to the progress of Egypt without a 
brief mention of the part played by Iran in the religious 
reform of that country introduced by Ptolemy I. 

Ptolemy I, commonly known as Ptolemy Lagus or 
Ptolemy Soter, accompanied Alexander the Great to 
Asia. Wheu Alexander died and his empire was divided 
among his generals, Ptolemy got Egypt, as Seleucus 
Necator got Persia. He was a great patron of arts and 
sciences and a friend of the great thinkers and literary 
men of Egypt. His chief interest was the development 
of the city of Alexandria where among other things he 
founded a Museum and the famous Alexandrian Library. 

But Ptolemy Soter—Ptolemj^ the Saviour, did not 
content himself with these reforms. He wanted the old 
Egyptian deities to give place to new so that he could 
have a firmer grasp over Egypt. In other words, he tried 
in Egypt what Akbar tried in India with regard to his 
Din-e-Ilahi faith. But he succeeded while Akbar failed. 
Akbar made use of some of the doctrines of Zoroastrianism 
in his new faith, but Ptolemy instead depended upon the 
work already done by the Iranians in Egypt, of substi¬ 
tuting their religious notions in place of old Egyptian 
theological ideas. The result was that he was successful 
in his aim and established the worship of the God 
Serapis during his reign. Rev. Charles Kingsley thus 
speaks of this work of Ptolemy Soter, “ He effected with 
complete success a feat which has been attempted, before 
and since, by very many princes and potentates, but has 
always except in Ptolemy’s case proved somewhat a 
failure, namely, the making of a new deity. Mythology 
in general was in a rusty state. The old Egyptian gods- 
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had grown in his dominions very unfashionable, under 
the summary iconoclasm to which they had been 
subjected by the monotheist Persians—the Puritans of 
the old world, as they have been well called. Indeed, 
all the dolls and the treasure of the dolls’ temples too, 
had been carried oft by Cambyses to Babylon.” 1 

Hence, besides being instrumental in the building of 
the old Suez Canal to further the prosperity of Egypt, 
Iran had her influence felt on the religious life of Egypt 
also. She had a hand in the establishment by Ptolemy I 
of the worship of the God Serapis, because during her 
rule in Egypt, Iran was successful in making her religious 
ideas take the place of those of Egypt, a fact which made 
the way afterwards smooth for Ptolemy I with regard to 
his “ New Deity.” 

This then finishes another phase of ancient Iran’s 
contribution to human progress—that in relation to Egypt 
where she had her influence on the commercial and reli¬ 
gious life of the people. 


1 


Kingsley, Alexandria and her Schools, p. It. 



CHAPTER IV 

IRAN AND ROME 


Having dealt with Egypt, the next country, in order 
of time, which attracts our attention is Rome. Neither 
Cambyses nor Darius had time enough to divert their 
energies to this distant country, for their time was 
occupied with the conquest of Egypt and the countries 
surrounding their own. Darius made an effort to conquer 
Greece, but his generals were unsuccessful at the battle 
of Marathon owing to reasons too complicated to be 
discussed here. This has been said to be one of the fifteen 
decisive battles of the world, 1 because it checked tho 
progress of Iran as the battle of Tours, in 732 A.D., did 
of the Mahomedans who might have been masters of 
Europe had they been victorious. It is therefore said, 
“ if the battles of Marathon and Salamis had been lost, 
and Greece had succumbed to Persia, the State religion of 
the empire of Cyrus, which was the worship of Ormuzd, 
might have become the religion of the whole civilized 
world. 2 But no possibility arose during the Aohsemenian 
times to bring any Roman possessions under their rule. 
This work was begun by the Parsi king of Pontus, and 
carried on by the Parthian kings of Iran and by the 
Sassanian kings, among whom Shapur I, Shapur I[ or 
Shapur the Great and Chosroe Noshirvan were eminent. 

Contact between Rome and Iran 

The Iranians came in contact with the Romans for 
t he first time about the second century B.C. The Romans 

1 Vide Creasy, Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 

2 Max Muller, Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. I, p. 162. 
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acquired some possessions in Asia Minor about that time 
and were constantly trying to increase their territory 
and power in ‘Western Asia. The result was that they 
came in conflict with the Iranian kings. The conflict 
continued for years when finally the Sassanian kings 
got such decisive victories over the Homans that Rome 
began to pay tribute to Iran. But strange to say, the 
victory of Iran over Rome in after years was not so fruit¬ 
ful as the first connection between these two countries. 
Then Christianity had already been established in Rome 
and Iran herself was beginning to sow seeds of her down¬ 
fall, and the weakness of Iran from within was at last 
taken advantage of by th<> Arabs who brought about 
its downfall. But in the period before Christ when Iran 
and Rome first began to know each other, we see that 
the powerful empire of Iran did not fail to influence 
the Romans in some sphere or other of their activity. 
And in this influence of Iran over Rome, the one over 
her religion is of the greatest importance, and therefore 
we hope to show in the following pages how the pagan 
religion of old Rome was modified by the Zoroastrian 
religion and the product which thus arose came to be 
known as Mithraism. a cult which became a great rival 
of Christianity, but at the same time made the way easy 
for its rival. 

The Romans, as we have mentioned above, came to 
Western Asia in the second century before Christ, but 
they have been known to have movements in the Mediter¬ 
ranean waters even before that date. Therefore we can 
understand their connection with Egypt, Phrygia and 
then with Persia. During that period the religion 
existing in Rome was paganism and consequently the 
Egyptian. Phrygian and Persian religious deities were 
easily adopted by the Romans. For example, Egypt 
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gave Isis, Phrygia gave Magna Mater and Iran gave 
Mitbra. But the one that came from Iran had the most 
powerful influence, and the other cults of the East faded 
into insignificance in comparison with Mithra, around 
whom the Romans raised the new cult of Mithraism. 1 2 

Spread of Mithraism in Rome 

It is interesting to note the origin and spread of 
Mithraism in Rome. The Iranians did not force the 
Romans to take up the worship of Mithra. On the 
contrary, as it must have been seen, the Iranians did not 
even go to Rome or conquer the Roman people till the 
Sassanian period, and still the mere contact was sufficient 
to make the Romans appreciate what was good in Zoroas¬ 
trianism and they adopted it at once.* Mithraism was 
brought to Rome by Roman soldiers who were open to 
influences of Zoroastrianism when they came to Western 
Asia. Asiatic recruits of the Roman army too were 
instrumental in the spread of Mithraism in Rome because 
they were brought up among people who mostly followed 
Zoroastrianism. Next to the soldiers, the private slaves 
of the wealthy in Rome played a large part in the spread 
of Mithraism in Rome, 3 because these slaves were chiefly 
brought from the conquered territories of Rome in Asia 
where Mithra was well-known. It is also said to have 
been introduced by the Cilician pirates captured by 
Pompey in the first century B.C. And lastly, the 
merchants of the East trading with Rome also contributed 
their share to the spread of Mithraism in Rome. 

1 Carter, The Religious Life of Ancient Rome, p. 87. 

2 The same thing happened, as we will see, with regard to 
Judaism, Christianity and Mahomedanism. 

3 The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. by Hastiugs, 
article on Mithraism, p. 755. 
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Why Mithra appealed to the Romans? 

The question will naturally be put Why was Mithra, 
and no other deity of Zoroastrianism, specially chosen by 
the Romans as a consequence of their being influenced by 
the Zoroastrian religion ? The answer to this question is 
that Mithraism became a favourite religion of the Roman 
soldier because Mithra, as we see in the Meher Yasht 
throughout, is always active and his chief mission is to 
fight darkness and evil, both physical and moral, a mission 
resembling the active work of a military man. 

Turning to Zoroastrian religious books we find that 
Mithra, the Avestan form of the modern Meher, is the 
Yazata or Angel who presides over light, both physical 
and moral, i.e. over goodness, truthfulness and light, 1 and 
corresponds to the Vedic ‘Mitra’. 2 He is one of the Yazatas 
or Divine Powers who assist Ahura Mazda in fighting 
Ahriman, for he being the God of light, ho drives away 
darkness from the earth. But this is only a part of his 
work, for the light over which he presides is moral light 
also, and therefore his task is also to bring good thoughts 
in man’s mind and drive away temptations, for the 
essential requisites of happiness both here and after 
death are good thoughts, good words and good deeds, the 
principles on which the whole Zoroastrian religion is 
based. Mithra (Meher) is also the name of the sixteenth 
day of the month and the seventh month of the year. It 
will be noticed that the position in both the cases of the 
day and the month is in the middle, for the sixteenth day 
stands in the middle of thirty days of the month, and 
the seventh month stands midway in the twelve months 
of the year. This is no accident, but as the late Mr. K. 


1 The Meher Yasht. 

2 Hodivala, Indo-Iranian Religion. 
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R. Cama says, “it is reasonable to suppose that there 
must have been some occult purpose served in that 
strange coincidence.” 1 In short, Mithra stands midway 
between Ahura Mazda, God of goodness, and Ahriman 
the ruler of evil, and acts as an assistant of Ahura Mazda 
to drive away evil from this earth and to secure this he 
fights constantly with the evil powers of Ahriman. 

Such a deity was natural to captivate the imagi¬ 
nation of the soldiers of Rome, and we find that paganism, 
which was in vogue in Rome before the contact of Rome 
with Iran, now began to be modified, and the result was 
that a new cult rose in Rome under the name of 
Mithraism, after its chief god Mithra, the Iranian Divinity 
of Light. 


Mithraism—a Pagan Religion tinged with 

Zoroastrian Ideas 

It must never be forgotten that Mithraism, as it was 
in existence in Rome for two centuries preceding as well 
as three following the birth of Christ, was in no sense a 
part of the religion of Zoroaster. Zoroastrianism no doubt 
was at the root of this new religious cult and the chief 
god of this new Roman religion was of course borrowed 
from Persia. But Mithraism inoluded much of paganism 
still, though it was paganism tinged with ideas of Zoroas¬ 
trianism. Hence, according to our humble opinion, Prof. 
Jackson, of the Columbia University, is not entirely right 
when he says that the result of Persian and Roman contact 
was that a phase of Zoroastrianism known as Mithraism 
penetrated into Rome and into Western Europe.” 2 


_ That Mithraism was not entirely a part of Zoroas- 
ri an religion, but that it was the old pagan religion of 

* ^ Di3C ° Ur8e 0D the MithraiTworahip'^T^a.es and 

Mysteries connected with it, p. 2 

2 Jackson, Zoroaster, The Prophet oi Ancient Iran, p. | 42 . 
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Rome moiiified by Zoroastrian ideas, can be seen from 
several of its ceremonies and rites, which are quite foreign 
to the Zoroastrian religion. The Mithraic places of 
worship, described as Spelceum or Crypta or Antrum, 
were often established in natural caves or grottoes, as, 
for example, on the North slope of the Capitol at Rome, 
beneath the Church of Arceli. The chapels attached to 


private houses too were placed in cellars. 1 No Zoroastrian 
place of worship is ever reported or known to have been 
constructed underground. In the case of the initiative 
ceremony, Mithraism enjoined a candidate to fast for fifty 
days, live in a cavern and experience the sounds and sights 
of terrible beasts. 2 But we know that fasting is never 


recommended by Zoroastrianism, even as a kind of penance 
for one’s sins, 3 nor is a candidate for the initiative 
ceremony obliged to live in a cave and witness terrible 

scenes. We are further told that Mithraism had female 

priestesses in its places of worship, a fact never met with 

in Zoroastrianism. Further. Mithraism encouraged celibacy 

and virginity among the priestly class, but we can point 

to no passage in the Avesta where the priests are not 

allowed to marry; on the contrary-, marnage is a divine 

institution according to the Avesta, and a married couple 

with children is preferred by Ahura Mazda to an 

unmarried man or womau*-nay, even the J° r y 
where the married couple lives is described as feeling 

happy/* Zoroastrianism prohibits marriage for none; 

on the other hand, it encourages itJenee^theseMi^ 

TIkT EDcyclopaedia~of Religion and Ethics, ed. by Hasl.ngs, 

article on Mithraism, p. 757. 

2 (Jama, Discourse on the Mithraic Worship and the Rites and 

Mysteries connected with it, pp. 13-14. 

3 Vendidad, 111-33. 


4 Ibid ., IV-47. 

5 2bid., III-2. 
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customs of female priestesses, fasting, worship in the 
caverns and grottoes, celibacy and virginity among the 
priestly class and the initiative ceremony with all the 
various hideous and terrifying scenes arc things unknown 
to Zoroastrianism. It follows, therefore, that looking at 
the contrast between the ceremonies of Zoroastrianism 
and Mithraism, we cannot but conclude that the pagan 
Komans added to their own pagan religion something 
borrowed from Persia with whom they were in constant 
contact, and that Mithraism was not a purely Zoroastriau 
form of worship. 


Zoroastrianism’s Loan to Mithrais 


ism 


Having cleared this doubt, we sec that although 
Mithraism was not a phase of Zoroastrianism, it borrowed 
many things from that religion. In the first place, their 
very chief deity, Mithra, as we have seen, is a Zoroastrian 
Yazata, who fights evil and darkness in the world and 
was adopted and introduced by the Roman soldiers into 
Eome as their favourite God. Like Zoroastrianism 
Mithraism too regarded Fire with reverence and kept it 
■ever burning, and whenever prayers were recited, the 
person who reoited them was to turn, like tho followers of 
Zoroaster, towards the sun, or in the absence ofthe sun at 
night towards any light. During their prayers the priests 
held some kind of twigs in their hands, corresponding to 
he Zoroastrian Barsam, still used by Farsi priests in 
hturgical services. 1 There was a great deal of similarity 
between several ideas of Zoroastrianism and Mithraism 
Mithraasm, like Zoroastrianism, believed in the immortality 

1 Carnet, Myeteriea of Mithio, tr. by MoCormaok, p. 1K . 
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or punishment after death. Mithraism even adopted the 
idea of Resurrection, so prominent in Zoroastrianism and 
believed that at the time of the Resurrection the dead' 
will rise again, good will triumph over evil and immor¬ 
tality will begin . 1 The other idea borrowed by Mithraism 
from Zoroastrianism was about Monotheism. Zoroas¬ 
trianism enjoins the worship of only one God—Ahura 
Mazda—and Mithraism also introduced Monotheism in the 
pagan religion of Rome, with Mithra as the sole God. 
Hence, one of the eliects of Mithraism on the old pagan 
religion of Rome was that instead of many gods and 
goddesses, Mithraism introduced Monotheism and thereby 
made the way smooth for Christianity. Thus, we agree 
with Mr. Cama that we have “ little hesitation to conclude 
that there was much that was genuine Persian in the 
Mithraic Mysteries practised at Rome, although it cannot 
be denied that much that was foreign, and even adverse, 
to the Zoroastrian religion, must have found its way into' 
them ever since they left the Persian soil. 


Mithbaic Monuments 

That this new cult of Mithraism, based round the 
figure of Mithra. the Iranian Divinity of Light, was a 
Roman pagan religion tinged with Zoroastrianism can be 
seen from this that whereas monuments of Mithra are 
found in abundance in Europe, that is where the Roman 
empire extended its authority at that time, none is found 

in Persia itself, the very home of Mithra. These “°“ 
monts of Mithra, the famous of them being those that 
depict Mithra slaying a bull, are found in^all the countr es 

and Mithraism was so much in favour w irn_- 

T " Carter, The Religious Life of Ancient Rome. P- 9* 

, Cams. Discourse on the Mithraic Wersh.p and the Rite, and 

Mysteries connected with it, p. 25. 
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kings themselves that in Rome itself seventy-five pieces 
of sculpture and nearly a hundred inscriptions are 
discovered. This act of Mithra, slaying a bull brings 
to our mind the Bull mentioned in the Bundehesh 1 
as the first creature of Ahura Mazda and which was 
slain by.Ahriman, but through whose death originated 
life, both vegetable and animal. Here, in the case 
of Mithra too, the central idea that the bull’s death gave 
life to animal and vegetable kingdom is unchanged, 
but the killing of the bull is a sacrifice by Mithra 
and not an evil action of Ahriman, because through this 
deed Mithra is the Creator of Life . 2 

This new cult of Hithraism spread throughout the 
Roman Empire like wild fire. It travelled to all the 
countries under the Roman authority, like France, Spain, 
Greece, England, the North Coast of Africa and the 
country lying on the banks of the Danube. Along 
the entire length of the old Roman frontier Mithraic 
monuments are found and they bear testimony to the 
spread of Mithraism in all the different countries. “From 
the mouth of the Danube to Hadrian’s Walls in Britain, 
from Hadrian’s Walls to the Pillars of Hercules and from 
the Pillars of Hercules to the Desert of Sahara, monu¬ 
ments of Mithra are found. Mithra was wor¬ 

shipped throughout Britain, including London, York and 
Wales .” 3 

As we have seen, the monuments of Mithra are 
found m almost all the countries over which ancient 
Rome had her authority; and we are informed also by 
Legge that the Mithraic religion went as. far as England 

1 Buodeheeh, XIV-1. ~ - 

. ot iU,igion ° nd Ethi - ° d - * 

3 Carter, The Religion Life of Ancient Rome, p. 91. 
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and had such a strong hold over it that London, York, 
Chester, Gloucester, Carlisle and Newcastle all have 
preserved monuments of Mithra. 1 

Passing away of Mithraic Religion 

Such then was the influence exercised over Rome 
by Iran. This religious influence, embodied in the new 
religion of Mithraism, dealt a great blow to paganism 
of the old Roman world. The gods and goddesses of 
the pagan religion were abolished and instead Mithraism 
introduced monotheism, with Mithra as the only God. 
It had a vast influence on the Roman Empire, and “ it 
appealed so strongly to the court of Diocletian that the 
West stood in a greater danger of being conquered by 
Asia then than even at the hands of the Mahomedans.” 2 
The favour which Mithraism enjoyed lasted long and at 
one time it appeared that it was going to be victorious 
over Christianity. It was a great rival of the new 
religion of Christ, but it began to decline from the 
third century A.D. In the last quarter of the third 
century Rome was invaded by people from the north 
who destroyed many Mithraic temples and monuments. 
Then came Constantine who gave his support to the new 
Christian religion. And finally, the last fatal blow 
to Mithraism was dealt by Attila, the king of the Huns, 
when he invaded Rome a little after 445 A.D. Nevertheless 
it cannot be denied that this religion of Mithraism, 
which abolished paganism and introduced instead 
monotheism, paved the way for Christianity and thereby 
showed a further instance of ancient Iran’s contribution 

to the progress ot mankind. 


1 Legge, Forerunners aud Rivals of Christianity, p. SKW. 

2 Carter, The Religious Life of Ancient Rome, p. btt. 



CHAPTER V 

JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY’S DEBT TO IRAN 


BORROWING GOOD OLD TENETS IS NOT DEROGATORY TO ANY 

NEW FAITH 

We wish this work of showing the influence of ancient 
Iran over the nations it came in contact with had terminat¬ 
ed at this point and we had not to deal with two more 
contributions of ancient Iran to the advancement of human 
progress. The main reason for our hesitation in dealing 
with these contributions of Iran is that it is a very delicate 
subject and may result in the injury of one’s feelings, 
although that is not our aim. It must be made clear 
that we have the highest respect for every religion, for 
all religions have one and the same aim, the happiness 
of mankind. All religions teach us to lose ourselves 
in something that is greater than ourselves—to act with 
a view to the other world and its reward and punish¬ 
ment. Therefore, in trying to show that one religion is 
influenced by another, we in no way make any eftort to 
lower the first in our estimation or glorify the other. 
Far from it, what we want to show in this chapter is 
that since the Jewish nation came in such a close 
contact with the powerful Achaemenian Empire, in the 
suth century B.C., it had also shared the same fate as the 
other conquered nations of Iran had done and borrowed 

qrrii,° laim to W M its doctrine* 

ord prophet, as Carlyle says, presupposes. 
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chaos and disorder and the religion which a prophet 
introduces at that period of disturbance in human history 
is nothing but a repetition of the ideas of the former 
religions in a different way asking the people of those 
disturbed times to act in a way that is to lead them to 
happiness both here as well as in the other world. Every 
religion has to make use of the good points that are 
existing in the old religions and add, or instead of the bad 
ones substitute, good ones of its own. Hence, we shall 
prove with facts that Christianity and Mahomedanism 
also had to make use of the ideas of the previous 
religions. Christianity is regarded as the basis of 
Mahomedanism, 1 but we shall see that in its turn 
Christianity had to depend upon Judaism which was greatly 
influenced by Zoroastrianism. As we have mentioned, the 
treatment of such a subject as this is very delicate, but it 
must be noted that it is a subject originated and developed 
by western scholars themselves, who in order to call a 
spade a spade have boldly come forward and said that 
Judaism and Christianity had borrowed several thmgs 

from Zoroastrianism. 


Ibanian Kings help the Jews 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, captured Jerusalem 
in 606 B.C. and put the Jews in captivity at Babylon. 
This captivity lasted for seventy years when at last 
Cyrus of Persia conquered Babylon and released t e 
Jews in 536 B.C. S Cyrus did not merely allow the Jews 
to return to their native land, but gave back the ews 
the gold and silver vessels which were carried away by 
Nebuchadnezzar from the temple of Jerusalem an 
in addition helped them with money to rebuild their 
destroyed temple of Solomon. 4 Next Jo^Cyimjarius 

1 Vida, Sacred Book. of the Eaat. VoL J 1 ’ P-J 1 ™ n cta<mic , M 

2 Jeremiah, XXV-11, XXIX- 10 ; Zeo^ ^ ^ chtoniol e., 

XXXV1-21. 8 Ezra, 1-9-11. * iaaiaa, au 

XXXVI-28 ; Ezra, 1-2. 
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his successor, also encouraged the work nf Cyrus and 
helped the Jews to rebuild their Temple. 1 Even Arta- 
xerxes (king Ahasuerusof the Book of E-?thr* a follower 
of Darius, behaved very liberally with the J.-ws and we 
are informed that he commissioned N -miah, his 
cup-bearer, to rebuild the walls of Jerusal n, which he 
did in spite of great difficulties. 2 Besides he Bible, a 
further proof of the Temple of Solomon bei r influenced 
by Iran is that in architectural details it d< -s not come 
up to any Assyrian, Egyptian or Greek node I, but 
resembles the architecture of Persepolis. vbout this 
point Fergusson says, “At all events, I feel insured that 
till some Syrian or Assyrian temple is exhn ,ied, it is to 
Persepolis only that we can look for any o danation of 
this singular but most interesting building 

Cviius, the Anointed op the Lo > 


Such a policy of toleration and forbearance is really 
“extraordinary at that period”-* when mip„i was taken 
to be right. “ To leave the subject peoples .heir liberty, 
to tolerate their religion, to administer t : i in a spirit 
which identified their welfare with thac of the whole 
empire was a policy at once skilful and moral, utterly 
unlike the cold cruelty of the Assyrians ”•> The Iranian 

attT/ 6 ? / amous ‘h™ughout history for this tolerant 
attitude of theirs, for the Achamenians and the early 

Sassamans never interfered in the religious beliefs of 

F*L° 0 T? Uer f ed P i? 0Pl6 ’ “ W6 haV6 666,1 with ™«»rd to 
ShW of ; S , f ° r T thl6 . reaso ° ‘hat the Bible itself speaks so 
highly of the Iranians, and Cyrus who liberated the 

9 ” s P°^en o f as the anointed of the Lord”. 11 

1 Ezra, VI-1-15. 2 Nehemiah, Ch. II. 

3 t'etgas.on. The Palace, of Nineveh and Persepoli., p. 224 
Grundy, The Great Per.ian War and iu Praliruin. rl p 

: s sz ~ c “”. p- * 
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The gratitude of the Jews is further expressed by calling 
Cyrus “ the shepherd ” who performs the Lord’s pleasure. 1 
He is also the eagle called from the East, the man 
who performs the Lord’s duties. 2 Toleration was a 
virtue of the Achaemenian kings and a key to their 
power, because the lack of toleration on the part of 
Khushroo Parvez (Khushroo II) was one of the causes 
of the downfall of Iran. Being victorious against Rome, 
in Egypt and Asia Minor, he marched on Jerusalem 
and captured it, and carried away the Cross on which 
Christ was crucified. This act of his enraged the Christian 
nations and they combined under the Roman Emperor 
Herecles, invaded Iran and carried back the Cross to 
Jerusalem on 14th of September 629 A.D., and this day 
is still celebrated by the Christians as the Feast of the 
Elenobin of the Cross. From this defeat of Iran it never 
recovered and finally succumbed to the Arabs in 641 A.D. 
at Nehavand. 

Close contact between Jews and the Iranians 

The result of such a policy of forbearance was that 
the Jews became the staunchest friends of the Iranians, 
and they even formed a part of the army of Darius. 3 
Judea became a Persian province in the time of Cyrus and 
continued to be so uptil the conquest of Persia by Alex¬ 
ander. In other words, the Persians ruled over the Jews 
for nearly two centuries, from 536 to 331 B.C. It was no 
doubt, a very long period, a period sufficiently long for 
any powerful civilization like that of Iran, to exercise its 
influence over the countries it came in contact with. It 
is therefore not natural that during all these years the 
Persians and the Jews should have met one another and 
yet not conversed about the religious beliefs of one an- 

1 Isaiah, XLlV-28. 2 Ibid., XLVI-11. 

3 Carter, Zoroastrianism and Judaism, p. 37. 
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■other. Mr. Carter rightly says that “during all these years 
in which Judaism was gradually assuming form, the most 
intelligent and active members of the Jewish raco were 
brought into continued contact with dominant people of 
the age. Since in other respects their habits were changed 
•by the new environment, it would have been strange in¬ 
deed if their religion had been unaffected.” 1 The Persians, 
we are informed, influenced the Jews so much during the 
two centuries of their rule that in the opinion of the reli¬ 
gious writers of the Jews Jerusalem was “a Persian city” 2 
for a considerable period after the Return. 


That the Jews were under Persian domination after 
their Return and were in close connection with the Per¬ 
sians whose king even married a Jowish lady can be soen 
from the Book of Esther. There we are told that king 
Ahasuerus (Artaxerxes II) of Persia who reigned from 
India to Ethiopia made a great feast at the Skushan Pa¬ 
lace. On the seventh day of this great feast the king 
under the influence of wine, called for his queen Vashti 
4U order to show the people and princes her beauty for 
she was fair to look on. The queen refused to comply 
with such a request. Thereupon, on the advice of his wise 
men the king ordered that every man should be the lord 
of his own house. It was further suggested that the 
queen should be replaced by a uew one to be chosen from 
he virgins of the land. It happened that at that tim“ 
there was a Jew W1 th a handsome niece living i a the ter¬ 
ritory ot Iran. This Jew, Mordecai, sou of Jair son of 
Shimei, son of Kish, a Benjamite, had brought un hi 
unole Abihail’s daughter Esther, and although she was an 
orphan she was chosen as the queen on account of her 
beauty^—M ordeoai at that time discovered a treason and 

1 The Cambridge Ancient Hiatory 7 voL IV, pp. 34, Too. --' 

1 MiIU, Zoroaster and the Bible article in >»• 4 „ ^ 

Magazine, January 1894, p. 47. h “ Nineteenth Century 
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became all the more favourite of the king. But the king's 
premier, Haman, son of Haramedatha, hated the Jews and 
obtained permission to put all the Jews to death. But 
the entreaties of the queen made the king pardon the 
Jews and the gallows made for Mordecai were finally 
used for hanging Haman. Hainan's ten sons were also 
killed the next day. These two days, called the days of 
Purim, were henceforth made days of festival and even 
today the Jews observe this festival in the month of 
April, when they insult and burn Haman in the effigy. 1 

Its Effi-:cts 

Hence, it is quite natural that under the constant 
influence of the Iranians, the Jews must have borrowed 
many things from Zoroastrianism. Hence, our main 
argument in favour of Zoroastrian influence over Judaism 
and through it over Christianity is that after the Return, 
the Jews came in so great a contact with the Persians 
that they would not have escaped from being influenced' 
by them. To a careful reader of the Bible one fact will at. 
once strike as most attractive and that is that in many of 
its books written after the Return, we have frequent 
mentions of Persia. Is there not a hidden meaning in, 
the fact that in a non-Zoroastrian book like the Bible 
so much should be talked about Persia and its kings Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes that one whole book, the 
Book of Esther, should be wholly devoted to them and. 
many others, like the Book of Daniel, should have a 
detailed reference about them ? Our own conclusion is 
that the powerful empire of Iran did exercise its influence 
over the Jews in religious matters and this influence was 
extended to Christianity. It is also possible for us to go 
further and say that there is another argument to prove 
that Iran had a hand in tho introduction of Christianity. 


1 Book of Either. 
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It is well-known that the saving of Mecca by the Iranians 
in the sixth century A.D., from the hands of the Abyssi- 
nians enabled the Arabs to give rise to Mahomedanism— 
because this help of the Iranians drove back the Abyssi- 
nians who were helped by the Byzantine Empire and 
saved Arabia from becoming Christian. In the same way 
Cyrus, by relieving the Jews from their captivity, helped 
them to introduce Christianity into the world. If he had 
willed, Cyrus would have as well persecuted the Jews as 
Nebuchadnezzar had done—nothing would have prevent¬ 
ed him from doing so—and the history of the Jews would 
have been quite different today. But by bis tolerant 
attitude Cyrus helped the Jews in their religious advance¬ 
ment and contributed not a little to the introduction of 
Christianity. Had Cyrus not brought back the Jews, 
would Christianity have arisen—could Christ have taught 
a new religion ? Mills answers these questions and says 
that “ had Cyrus, the Mazda worshipper, not brought the 
people back, the later prophets might not have spoken at 
Jerusalem.” 1 Therefore, we hold like Mills 2 that Cyrus 
not only saved the Jewish nation, but the Jewish religion 
too, because he never interfered with their religious mat- 
ters, but on the contrary, helped them in those matters. 
He had therefore not only a hand in the development of 
Judaism, but through it also in the origin of Christianity. 

“Star-led Wizards” of Jean 


Before we go to analyse the influence of Zoroastrian¬ 
ism we shall close this introductory explanation with a 
fact or two more. Most of the Jewish religious writings 
were first actually written after their Return from their 
captivity in Babylon. That was the period when there 
wg^e greatest literary activit y among the Jews, and 

Z ° r0Mter and th0 article in The Ninet^ Century 
•Magazine, January 1894, p. 47 . uc * 

2 Mills, Our Religion in Ancient Persia, p. 42. 
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therefore there can be no doubt that in the writing of 
those religious books the religion of Iran, with whioh 
the Jews had a very intimate connection, had a prominent 
part to play. Another proof of the fact that Zoroastrian¬ 
ism played an important part in the formation of Christ¬ 
ianity is that it is very striking that although there were 
other religions existing in the world at that time, only the 
Zoroastrian ideas and beliefs were imitated by Christianity. 
Christianity did not imitate Buddha’s idea of renouncing 
the world to attain Nirvana, nor did it borrow Jainism’s 
doctrine of gentleness. It did not either adopt Laotsze s 
Taoism and its doctrine of life without effort or personal 
motive, or Confucius’s religion of reverence. It did not 
even look to Egypt for help, but the fact that it adopted 
the Zoroastrian ideas, as we shall see, about Resurrection 
and Celestial hierarchy, with very little or no variation, 
clearly shows that it depended upon Zoroastrianism for 
the source of some of its essential teachings. Further, 
there is a great meaning in the fact that it fell to the 
lot of no other nation of the world but the Iranian 
whose priests went to Bethlehem to otter their presents 
to the new infant prophet Christ. These three magi or 
wise men of Persia, led by a star, came to Bethlehem 
and “when they had opened their treasures they presented 
unto him gifts: gold and frankincense and myrrh.” 1 It 
is therefore not too much to expect that the Iranians 
who were so intimately connected with the Jews and had 
themselves a great empire were sure of inttuenoing them 

in many ways. 

We have already seen that the Zoroastrian religion, 
since it was firmly established in Iran before the time 
of the Ackmmenians, had lent a helping hand to Egyp . 
and Rome. Even with regard to Greece Herodotus i nforms 


1 St Matthow, 11-11. 
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us that the abolition lof images from Greek temples was 
largely due to Iranian influence, because the Persians 
“ have no images of the Gods, no temples nor altars and 
they consider the use of these a sign of folly. This 
comes, I think, from their not believing the Gods to have 
the same nature with men, as the Greeks imagine.'T 
The Persians, who are consequently aptly called ‘the 
Puritans of the old world’ 2 never made use of images, 
but they always raised their soul to God through the 
grand ojects of Nature, such as the sun, the moon and the 
water. This policy of ‘from Nature to Nature’s God’ had 
a great influence in the abolition of the images from 
the old world and we see that even in modern times 
Goethe, the most distinguished of German poets, was at¬ 
tracted by it. Being driven away from the political 
revolution going on in Europe at the close of the eighteenth 
century, Goethe looked for peace in the East and 
Iran attracted him more than any other country on 
account of the ideas of Zoroastrian religion. It was for 
this reason that ho wrote the Book of the Parsis, and not 
the Book of the Hindus or the Chinese, a book in which 
he deals with the religious beliefs of the Parsis. Further, 
as it has already been shown, this practice of worshipping 
images, which was in vogue in the West, was given a check 
when Mithraism was introduced into Rome. Hence, Mith- 
raism also, in abolishing images, paved the way for Christ¬ 
ianity, and since Mithraism comprised some essential 
tenets and beliefs of Zoroastrianism, Christianity also can 
be said to have been influenced by Zoroastrianism. 

The Jewish Calendar 

Dealing with the different points on whioh Zoro- 
astnapism influenced Judaism and Christianity, we may 

1 Herodotu., MSI, R a wlia,o„ t Hurodotu., Vol. I, pp. 269-270 

3 Kingiley, Alexandria and her School*, p. n. 
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mention firstly that as a proof of the Iranian influence 
over the Jew-* mention must be made of the Jews 
having adopted the Zoroastrian names of the months in 
their calendar ; for instance, we read in Ezra 1 that Darius 
continued the work of Cyrus with regard to the Temple 
of Solomon, “ and this house was finished on the third 
day of the month Adar which was in the sixth year of 
the reign of 1 .irius the King.” This month of Adar of 
the Jews is tho Adar month of the Zoroastrians 2 

Celestial Hierarchy 

Coming • • the question of Celestial Hierarchy we 
notice a giv a amount of resemblance in both tho 
religions. T> Lord of the Universe is Ahura Mazda in 
Zoroastriani.- • who is also understood in Zoroastrianism 
by other na ;s according to any special power or 
attribute of • i which is uppermost in the mind of the 
worshipper. he supreme of these attributes and powers 
are known ;« Amshaspands and those which may be 
derived from .ese supreme attributes and powers of the 
deity are kn<> n as Yazatas. 3 It seems that this philo¬ 
sophic Zoroa.- ian concept of the Divine Being was not 
grasped, esp. ally by the foreign nations, and they 
mistook the nshaspands and Yazatas as individual 
spirits forming a Divine Hierarchy for assisting the 
Supreme Being. It is one of the proofs of the high 
antiquity of'th pure Zoroastrian faith when we see that 
as early as the ixth century before Christ the Zoroastrian 
oreed had been ound to have been so much corrupted by 
foreign nations and also probably by some of its own 

adherents. 

Thus, this erroneous view represented that in His 


1. Ezra, V1-15 

2. Vide, Mills, Avesta Eschatology, p. 6. 

3. Yasna, XXX-9; XXXI-4. 
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•work Ahura Mazda is assisted by Archangels (Amshas¬ 
pands) and Angels (Yazatas). We have seen that including 
Ahura Mazda and the Amshaspands, the celebrated 
philosophic hierarchy in Zoroastrianism consists of 7 
Amshaspands and a number of Yazatas, thirty of whom 
have given their names to the thirty days of the Zoro- 
astrian month. These 7 Amshaspands arc Ahura Mazda 
(Supreme Wisdom), Vohumanangk (Good Mind), Asha- 
vahista (Righteousness and Divine Order of the Universe), 
Khshathravairya (Divine Kingship), Armaiti (Bent for 
Holiness), Hauravatat (Universal Consciousness) and 
Ameretat (the Immortal State). 1 According to the mis¬ 
conceived concept the Amshaspands obey the orders of 
Ahura Mazda and assist him in his good work. A 
similar celestial hierarchy is fouud in the Bible also. The 
7 archangels of Zoroastrianism are borrowed there as “the 
seven eyes of the Lord which run to and fro throughout 
the whole earth.” 2 They are elsewhere mentioned again 
as the “ seven eyes, which are the Seven Spirits of God 
sent forth into all the earths In the Apocalypse* 
we read of the description of Heaven and there we are 
;told that “there were seven lamps burning before the 
throne (of God) which are the seven spirits of God” 
The Revelations 5 too mention of “ the seven angels which 
stood before God.” These correspond to the seven Amshas¬ 
pands of Zoroastrian religion. Further, just as the 
Zoroastrian Amshaspands and Yazatas who stand by the 
side of Ahura Mazda are brave in fighting the evils, 
the ChrisLan angels also are represented as warriors, 
stnkmg terror into the hearts of the wicked.® It follows 
•therefore, that in regard to celestial hierarchy the Jews 
were b orrowers from the Persian religion,” although 


1. Haptan Yasht, Yaaht ID 12 . 
8 . Apocalypse, V- 6 . 

5 . Revelations, VIII- 2 , 


2. Zechariah, IV-10, 

4. Ibid., IY-5. 

6 . Vide, Modi, Dante Papers, p. 159 
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the concept they adopted was not the original lofty one- 
of the pure faith of Zarathushtra. 

The Doctrine of Resurrection 

Lastly, we shall deal with the idea of Besurrection in 
Christianity which is maintained to be “ a loan from 
Persia, where the belief in future reward and punish¬ 
ment was a settled thing from the time of Zarathushtra.” 1 
According to the religion of Zoroaster, at the end of the 
earthly cycle, a maid, Eretat-fedhri, bathing in the 
lake Kansava, will conceive from the seed of Zara¬ 
thushtra preserved by angel Anahid in that lake, and 
bring forth Soshyant, the Saviour. 2 It is for this 
reason that the Zoroastrians pray “ We worship the guar¬ 
dian spirit of the holy maid Eretat-fedhri.” 3 This 
Soshyant will come at the end of time, destroy Ahriman 
and bring about Resurrection and restore the world, when 
the dead will rise, life and immortality will begin and 
good will triumph over evil. 4 Hence, every Zoroastrian 
who says the prayer of the Ahura Mazda Yasht professes 
that he has faith in the Resurrection. 5 The prominence 
of this doctrine of Resurrection seems to have been carried 
to excess in later days when it was believed that when a 
person died, his bones were to be collected, after the flesh 
was eaten away by the vultures, aud stored up in an 
Astodan, 6 for use at the time of the Resurrection. They 
were placed in separate receptacles of stone, mortar or 
clay or, in case of extreme poverty, of coarse cloth. But 
with the growth of population, the individual Astodans 
gave place to a common one which is now the central 
well of the Towers of Silence where al l the bone s of the 

1. Menzies, History of Roligion, p. 407. 

2. Yasht, XlX-92; Vendidad, XIX-5 ; Yasna. XLVIII-9, XLVI-3. 

3. Yasht XI11-62, 142. 

4 . Bahman Yasht. III-l IT.; Yasna XLV-11; Bundehesh XI-6 0., XXXI. 

5. Ahura Mazda \asht NiraDg. 6. Vendidad, VI-49-51. 
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dead are gathered and are then stored up outside the 
Towers in the ground. This belief in Resurrection, so 
conspicuous in Zoroastrianism, and of the Saviour 
Soshyant have been introduced into Christianity where 
their Messiah is the Zoroastrian Soshyant. Like Zoro¬ 
astrianism Christianity too believes that at the end of 
the world Resurrection will come, when the dead will 
rise again and good will triumph over evil and immortality 
begin. 1 In the Book of Daniel also, a book full of Iranian 
allusions, we find the treatment of Resurrection where it 
is stated: “And many of them that sleep in the dust of 
the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to everlasting contempt.” 2 Thus, looking at this close 
similarity between the Zoroastrian and Christian concep¬ 
tions of Resurrection and bearing in mind that this 
idea is conspicuous in the Zoroastrian religion, we 
conclude with Dr. Cheyne with these words, “And now 
let me ask, Can the Jewish Church have been uninfluenced 
by this profound doctrine (of Resurrection) which came 
to it from a religion so congenial in some respects to its 
own ? If Babylon stimulated to reflection, must not Persia 

have suggested or conhrmed the only adequate solution 
of the problems of life ? ” 3 


To sum up, the Christian ideas of celestial hierarchy 
and resurrection are so allied to Zoroastrian that we are 
led to think that Zoroastrianism was “ the historic mother 
of Christian theology.” 4 It may be argued that the germs 
of these beliefs were found in Judaism even before the 
oontaot of the Jews with the Iranians. But even if there 
were any germs, they were so vague that they did not 
assume any respectable form before the Iranian influence. 


2 . 

8 . 

4 . 


I Thessalonians, IV -15 ff.; Revelations, XX-12 ff. 
Book of Daniel, XII- 9 . 


Cheyne, The Origin and Religious Content 
Cama, Zoroastrianism and Judaism, p. 3. 


s of the Psalter, p. 401 . 
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Carter rightly replies to this point that mere germs are 
not enough to explain the later development of these 
beliefs whioh attained suoh a form that they proved to 
be equal to those of Zoroastrianism, and the ‘‘germs 
which lay hidden in Judaism were fertilized by oontaot 
with the Persian religion.” 1 Hence, with all due respect 
to the religion of Christ, and without in any way trying 
to underestimate its greatness, we conclude with Mills that 
although Christianity is one of the greatest religions of 
the world, “ the prior religion of the Mazda-worshippers 
was useful in giving point and body to the many loose 
conceptions among the Jewish religious teaohers, and in 
introducing many ideas which were entirely new, while 
as to the doctrine of immortality and resurrection, the 
most important of all, it positively determined belief.” 2 


1. Carter, Zoroastrianism and Judaism, p. 106. 

2! Mills, Zoroaster and the Bible, Article in the Nineteenth Century 

Magazine, January 1894, p. 57. 



CHAPTER VI 

WHAT ISLAM OWES TO IRAN’S FAITH 

Before we close our task, mention must be made of 
the debt which the religion of Mahomed owes to Zoro¬ 
astrianism. Christianity was one of the sources of Maho- 
medanism, but there was also a small part played by 
Zoroastrianism in the introduction of the religion of 
Mahomed. The reason of the indebtedness of Mahomed- 
anism to Zoroastrianism is that here too the two nations 
met each other, exchanged their views and the more 
powerful nation influenced the other, 

Iran Saves Mecca from Destruction 

In the first place, the very religion of Mahomed 
would in all probability have not arisen had it not been for 
the help which Iran gave to the Arabs in 570 A.D. to 
prevent Mecca from destruction. 1 The Abyssinians, at the 
instigation of the Byzantine Empire, wanted to invade 
Yeman, destroy Mecca and introduce Christianity into 
the Arab territories. The Arabs appealed to Chosroe the 
Great of Iran, Chosroe I, but since his army was occupied 
against the other nations of the world he was in a fix. 
Still he thought it his duty to help those who had asked 
for his help and he tried his utmost to that end. His 
military council advised him to form an emergency 
army of the healthy prisoners in the jails, and the small 
army thus formed was sent against the Abyssinians. 
This army of Iran under Yahriz was successful in driving 
the Abyssinians out of Arabia and saving Mecca from 
their hands. Hence, the saving of Mecca by Iran is the 
first help of Iran to Mahomedanism, for had Mecca been 
destroyed by the Abyssinians, it is very probable that the 
religion of Mahomed would not h ave arisen at all. 

1. Hell, The Arab Civilization, tr. by Khuda Bukhsh, p. 5. 
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Why Iban’s Faith Influenced Mahomedanism 


Secondly, what happened in the case of Greece was 
repeated with regard to Mahomedanism. The Greeks 
under Alexander were victorious against the Iranians, but 
still they failed to influence Iran; on the contrary, it was 
the conquered Iran that influenced Greek thought. Here 
also, the Iranians were defeated by the Mahomedans in 
636 and 641 A.D. at Kadesia and Nehavand, but still 
these two defeats were, so to say, avenged and “Persian 
ideas and Persian religion began slowly to work on the 
faith of Muhammed,” 1 instead of Mahomedanism in any 
way influencing Zoroastrianism. 

The religion which Mahomed promulgated was in 
its infancy when the Iranians and the Arabs came in 
contact after the defeat of Iran, and therefore it was 
natural for it to take several ideas and beliefs from the 
established religion of Zoroaster into its own. Persian 
oulture and civilization being at the door of the Arabs, 
there is no doubt that Persian poetry and literature were 
instrumental in the growth of Arab literature. The 
famous Arab historians too point to the fact of Persian 
influence, because before 570 A.D., when the Arabs and 
the Persians came in close contact after the defeat of the 
Abyssinians, we have no Arab historian of fame, and 
the writing of history by the Arabs in later times had its 
roots in the royal annals of Persia and their famous 
inscriptions. 2 Similarly in religious matters also Iran 
had to contribute something to the religion of Mahomed. 
When after the Arab conquest Persians took to Mahomo- 
danism, they found many of the beliefs already there 
in different names or forms, and “ it was precisely this 
lack of originality which favoured the spread of Islam 


in Persia .” 3 __— 

"TM^omli^velopnie^f Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and 
Con 8ti t utional Theory, of p ftraUm on Islam, tr. by Nariman in 

Persia and Parsis/Part I, l> 49. 8. Field, Persian Literature, PP . 83.34. 
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Salman’s Help to Mahomed 

Judaism and Christianity, as we admit, had some¬ 
thing to give to Mahomedanism, but there is no evidence 
to show us that a part of the Quran was the work of a 
•Christian. On the contrary, the Qurau itself says that 
it was an Iranian, Salman by name, 1 who helped Maho¬ 
med in compiling the Quran. There, in dealing with the 
way how Mahomed wrote the Quran we are told that “ It 
is only some mortal who teaches him (Mahomed).” 2 This 
mortal, therefore, was instrumental in writing the Quran 
with Mahomed and that he was not an Arab can be 
seen from the same passage in the Quran where it goes on 
to say that “ The tongue of him they lean towards is 
barbarous.” Salman is no small personage, because 
according to some he is a member of the Islamic Trinity, 
together with Mahomed and Ali. It is said that it may 
be due to his influence that Hanifism (Reformer’s religion), 
the original name of Mahomed’s religion, was subsequent¬ 
ly ckauged to Islam (I-Salman). :J 


Influence of Zoroastrian Scriptures on Quran 

Since an Iranian was the joint-worker of Mahomed 
in writing the Quran, it is natural to expect some Iranian 
element m the form of the Quran as we shall see also 
in its substance. Every chapter, except the ninth of the 
Quran begins with the formula “ Bismilla ar Bahman ur 

Bahim In the name of the merciful and compassionate 
God, and it is so much like the Zoroastrian“ 

Yezdan-i-Bakhshayandah Bakhsayasgar Mihirban ”-^i a 

the name of God, the Benevolent, the Merciful ^ 
the Just,’ that there is hardly any doubt of th* v 
tnan formula being the model for the Mahomedan. ° r0&S ' 

1. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. VI, p. xlviiL 

2. The Quran, Ch. XVM05. 

3. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, VoL I, p . 203. 
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In the initial stages of Mahomedanism it was enjoined' 
that prayers should be recited twice a day. Then a 
third portion of the day, the middle of the day (al-wusta), 
was added. But when the Mahomedans came into close 
contact with the followers of Zoroastrianism they 
changed this system and copied the Zoroastrian method 
of reciting five times a day. 1 Even today the Zoroastrians 
pray five times a day, in the five gahs (periods) of the 
day, and the same method of Mahomedanism is a clear 
indication of its being a loan from Iran. 

Doctrine of Angelology 


As to the question of Angelology we find that just 
as the Bible had to depend upon the later Zoroastrian 
ideas of angels and archangels, the Quran was also 
indebted to the same religion for those beliefs. Just as 
Ahura Mazda is assisted by angels and archangels to 
do his work, 2 the Mahomedans also believed that God is 
helped by angels and archangels and their duty is “ to 
bring you forth out of the darkness into the light.” 3 
Like later Zoroastrianism. Mahomedanism too believes 
that the angels and archangels are assistants of God in 
performing good deeds and helping men to divert them¬ 
selves from the path of evil. 


Mahomedanism joins with Zoroastrianism in the 
belief of an evil agency that undoes the work of God 
and tempts man to practise wickedness. As we have 
already seen, the Vendidad 4 is a clear proof of the fact 
that Zoroastrianism believes in the constant war of Spenta 
Maiuyu and Angra Mainyu or the good and evil tendencies 
in souls and in the world. The Quran too takes the 
same view and says that “ Satan was ever unto man 


1. Goldziher, The Influence of FariUm on Warn, tr. by tinman 

m "cr.iin and Paraia, Part I. P .V>; The Quran, XXXIII 42 

WX-1G '2 Yaaht, XXX-9; XXXI-4. 3. The Quran, Ch. XXXIII 4i. 


l The Vendidad, I; XIX-4-10. 
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an open foe,” 1 because it tempts man to do evil actions. 2 
In another place it says, “ 0 my sire! serve not Satan; 
verily, Satan is ever a rebel against the Merciful.” 
Further, as a weapon against this evil power the Vendi- 
dad enjoins us to practise piety, that is good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds, because “ piety is for man, 
next to life, the greatest good,” 4 and the Quran also 
follows the Vendidad very closely and suggests, “ 0 sons 
of Adam ! We have sent down to you garments where¬ 
with to cover your shame and plumage ; but the garment 
of piety, that is better.” 5 


Bridge op Al Sirat and tue Chinvad Bridge 


Next we see that the Chinvad Bridge of the religion 
of Zoroaster has supplied the idea of the bridge Al Sirat 
of the Mahomedans. In the Vendidad 0 wo are told that 
on the fourth morn after death the dead persons actions 
in this world are judged and this judgment takes place 
at the Chinvad Bridge which narrows down to a sharp 
blade in the case of a wicked man thus making him 
fall in Hell below, or which broadens so much for a 
righteous man as to allow him to pass freely to Heaven. 
This Chinvad Bridge is copied by the Mahomedans as 
their Al Sirat Bridge, described in the seventh chapter of 
the Quran, which leads the way to Heaven or Hell, and 
where the judgment is held of all deceased persons. 

Idea op Resurrection 


The idea of Resurrection too has been imposed upon 
Mahomedanism as in the case of Judaism and Christianity 
The Zoroastrians believe, as we have already seen, that 
a Soshyant will be born at the end of time who will 
destroy evil powers and bring about Resurrection, when 
the dead will rise, immortality will begin and good will 


1. The Quran, Ch. XVII-55. 2. 
Oh. XIX-45. 4 . Vendidad, V, 21. 

'6. Vendidad, XIX, 27*30. 


Ibid., Ch. VII-10 ff. 9. Ibid., 
5. The Quran, Ch. VII, 25. 
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triumph over evil. 1 Such a belief was conspicuous by 
its absence in the religion of Mahomed when the prophet 
himself lived. But within a generation after his death, 
the outbreak of civil wars and the perturbed condition 
of Islam which followed it led to the adoption of this 
fundamentally Zoroastrian belief into the teachings of 
Islam. The result was that the Mahomedans began to- 
think that the Mahdi is to come at the end of time, like 
Soshyant, bring Resurrection and establish righteousness. 
This later introduction of this idea of Mahdi and Resur¬ 
rection clearly proves to what an extent Iran helped 
Mahomedanism in its beliefs and ideas. 

Symbol of Star in the Crescent 

And lastly, the symbol of the Crescent and the Venus 
star inside it, which is associated with the religion of 
Mahomed, and is also associated with modern Turkey, is 
by all means a symbol belonging originally to Iran. It 
is a known fact that Zoroastrians worship God by visualis¬ 
ing His divine glory through the grand objects of nature, 
such as the sun, the moon, the water and the stars. 
We find therefore that in the coins of the Sassanian 
kings, especially of Phiroz, on the reverse there is the 
symbol of a fire-altar, a crescent on its right and a star 
on its left, 2 Butin the coins of Kobad I we notice that 
the star was put inside the crescent and such a symbol of 
a star inside the crescent continues in many coins of all 
the later Sassanians and the symbol is even put at times 
on the four places on the margin of the coins. 3 The 
astrological conjunction of the Venus and the crescent is 
an auspicious conjunction and a sign of good luck, for 
such a phenomenon occurs very rarely and Kobad I must 
have used this symbol because he must have come to the 

^Bahmao Ya.ht, III, 1 ft ; Buodehe.1., XI, 6 ft ; *>•■». XLV, 11. 

2. Vide, Paruck, Sassanian Coins. 8. Ib,i 
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throne at the time of such a rare astronomical pheno¬ 
menon. Or, he must have merely put the star and the 
crescent together, which wore formerly separate, for no 
particular reason. But whatever must have been his 
object, there is no doubt that the symbols of the Venus 
star inside the crescent “continue more or less constant 
throughout the remaining Sassanian period and are finally 
accepted as part of the standard device by the Arabs.” 1 

This, then, brings us to the close of our examination 
of the part which ancient Iran played in the development 
of human progress. Powerful and civilized as Iran was, 
in the days of the Achmmenian and Sassanian Emperors, 
it never failed to leave its impress on the life and thought 
of her conquered subjects. To India she supplied with 
help in architecture and social customs; Egypt owed 
her old Suez Canal and her consequent prosperity to the 
genius and labour of Darius; Mithraism in Rome was 
influenced by Zoroastrianism; Judaism and Christianity 
had in many respects to depend upon the beliefs of 
the religion of Zoroaster, and Mahomedanism also owes 
for some of its essential beliefs to the religion of Iran. 
All this help which ancient Iran rendered to the different 
countries of the world goes to make up the vast contribu- 
tion which stands to her credit for the progress of 


The End 


Buie of ths SaMaoiOM taptrsio" p, 0 ^ 6 ' An ‘‘ 9 ’ laria '‘ 1Uu,trati « M ° f ‘te 
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